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editor’s note 


My goal this semester was to 
publish a general interest magazine 
that would appeal to our diverse 
campus audience. | wanted to tap 
the best every writer had to offer, 
so | asked them to tackle topics 
they had a personal interest in. 
Their articles gave them the energy 
to. maintain their enthusiasm 
through many revisions and 
rewrites. 

This issue starts with a grabbag of 
short articles from possible solu- 
tions to L.A.’s snarled freeways to 
reactions to the Cal State Long 
Beach budget deficit headache. 
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Our features begin with an odyssey 
to South America and run the 
gamut from making the most of 
your Mammoth ski weekend to an 
interview with world-renowned 
Chilean poet Raul Zurita and his 
American translator Jack Schmitt. 
We finish with a photo essay of 
hand-tinted black and _ white 
photographs of some _ Southern 
California neo-diners, a_ heartfelt 
piece of fiction, and a humorous 
look at Long Beach’s Walter Mitty. 


Spat Sin 


Freeing The Freeways, 
An Olympic Task 


By Steven Frankenberg 


Think back to the summer of 1984 in Los 
Angeles. Remember the Olympics? During 
those two event-filled weeks, the people of Los 
Angeles did the impossible. They managed 16 


days of events without a hitch. The air was. 


free of smog. Terrorism never tarnished the 
fun. Traffic was a dream. 

Strange as it may seem, during the 16 days 
of the Summer Olympics, more people travel- 
ed Southern California’s freeways, streets, and 
roads than ever before, yet traffic congestion 
was lower than the pre-Olympics peak-hour 
travel. 

The authority for that amazing claim is the 
Southern California Association of Govern- 
ments. SCAG is an association of county and 
city governments whose purpose is to provide 
a forum where members can reach agreement 
on issues of common concern and form 
regional solutions to problems. The organiza- 
tion also interacts with federal, state, and local 
governments, as well as such agencies as the 


California Department of Transportation. 
SCAG’s present campaign, ‘‘The Olympics 
Legacy - Let’s Keep It Moving,’’ wants L.A. 
to return to the transportation methods used 
during the Olympics. How’s the campaign go- 
ing? Drive a freeway today and you learn in a 
hurry that it’s not gone very far. 

Marilyn Stuart, an urban planner and 
former chairman of SCAG’s Regional Ad- 
visory Transportation Committee, blames the 
failure of the program to get off the ground 
on a shortage of money, lack of leadership, 
and ‘‘probably protection of their own turf by 
the transit agencies.”’ 

David Grayson, executive director of the 
Southern California Automobile Club and also 
head of the Olympic campaign for SCAG, is 
criticized by Stuart for his dual role. ‘‘I don’t 
see how he can work for SCAG, and ask for 
volunteers to help with traffic, and then turn 
around with the Auto Club and ask for more 
freeways,’’ she said referring to Grayson’s 


report, Freeway Development to the Year 
2000: A Proposal for Future Mobility. 

How far the ‘‘Olympic Spirit’? has 
evaporated is obvious in the ‘‘very surprised”’ 
response by Grayson to Stuart’s criticism. ‘‘I 
thought we had a professional relationship. I 
can only assume that she doesn’t understand 
our report.”’ 

Grayson’s report calls for adding another 
400 miles of freeway to Southern California’s 
existing 2,200 miles by the year 2000. The 
cost? An estimated $20.5 billion. 

Grayson says that, while his report is only a 
“modest suggestion...designed to make our 
present freeway system work better,’’ the 
quality of future travel will be seriously 
restricted. Without new freeways, the average 
speed will drop from 37 miles an hour to 17 
miles an hour. 

Don Juge, of Caltrans Traffic Operating 
Systems, doesn’t believe Grayson’s recom- 
mendations, though they may help, are the 
answer. In fact, Caltrans, which is still analyz- 
ing the report, does not necessarily agree with 
the projected cost or with some of the freeway 
improvements mentioned. 

That’s looking to the future. But what 
about the past, specifically our Olympic past 
One of the most startling facts is that despite 
an 11 percent increase in the volume of daily 
traffic during the Olympics, Los Angeles’ 
725-mile freeway network experienced less 
than normal congestion. Why? According to 
SCAG, a factor ‘‘was the high degree of atten- 
tion that the California Highway Patrol and 
Caltrans gave to freeway flow management 
within the metropolitan Los Angeles area.”’ 
Other agencies also cooperated--the Sheriffs 
Department, RTD, and Commuter Computer. 
“*These agencies were able to come together 
and work out solutions for a two week 
period,’’ says Marilyn Stuart. ‘‘Normally, 
these groups have so much work to do that 
they rarely speak to each other. This seems to 
be the situation now.’’ 

What did these agencies do during the 
Olympics that they are not doing now? They 
strictly monitored access to freeways, closed 
certain troublesome on-ramps, instantly 
towed-off disabled vehicles, designated bus- 
only on-ramps, gave more and more motorist 
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advisories, and used helicopters and closed- 
circuit television in an intense surveillance of 
traffic. 

Now we’re stagnant again. SCAG recom- 
mends that Caltrans, cities, and counties pro- 
vide meters at on-ramps and build space for 
cars to wait. Grayson’s report agrees that 
metering traffic at on-ramps will help, as well 
as faster cleanup of accidents. 

During normal traffic peak periods, truck 
accidents and truck deliveries remain a major 
source of congestion. For the Olympics, 
deliveries were limited to off-peak hours and 
truck travel was restricted to specific freeway 
routes. How? The California Highway Patrol 
and the California Trucking Association 
negotiated with the Teamsters Union ‘‘a five- 
week labor contract waiver’’ to allow truckers 
to shift travel schedules. The program, called 
‘‘Operation Breezeway,’’ encouraged 
truckers to reroute and reschedule their 
deliveries to off-peak hours. Trucks were 
monitored by Caltrans traffic counting sta- 
tions and CHP weight stations. According to 
these two agencies, central Los Angeles show- 
ed a 15 percent decrease in truck traffic and a 
42 percent reduction in truck-related ac- 
cidents. 

Further studies showed that truck traffic 
was down 5 percent in the morning peak 
period, down 15 percent in the midday, down 
23 percent in the afternoon peak period, and 
up 60 percent in the evening. SCAG claims, 
with convincing logic, that the fact overall 
truck traffic was up significantly on the 
system proved the success of the route diver- 
sion and rescheduling programs. 

Why not, then, go back to them? SCAG 
does recommend that a task force composed of 
trucking, labor, business, and government sec- 
tors consider the benefits of altering truck 
delivery schedules and modifying the work 
hours for both receivers and shippers. 

Trucks and trucking aside, the continuing 
major cause of traffic congestion is the peak- 
hour commute of mostly one-to-a-car 
motorists. It’s all but a fact of Southern 
California life, as the Los Angeles Times 
noted in its Olympics guidebook: ‘‘rush-hour 
traffic into and out of Los Angeles is very 
much a part of the city; learning to accept this 
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fact will ease some of the pain, for there is no 
getting around it: between the hours of 7 and 
9 am. and 3:30 and 6 p.m., you will be 
‘stuck’ if you happen to be in the wrong 
place. As long as no one errs, the flow of traf- 
fic is rapid. If an accident does occur, the 
freeways come to a screeching halt.’’ 

And yet, during the Olympics, a successful 
strategy was devised to spread the peak-hour 
traffic. According to SCAG, public and 
private employers throughout the region 
altered work schedules for employees so they 
could commute around peak traffic periods, 
pushed ridesharing and the use of alternate 
routes for commuting, and provided bus and 
shuttle services for employees. 

SCAG recommends that ‘‘employers 
should be encouraged to go back to ‘flex time’ 
and modified work weeks or change work 
hours to avoid peak traffic hours.’’ It urges 
employers to provide, where possible, for 
employees to work at home or at a remote 
site, to develop rideshare incentives for those 
who do participate, and to begin or resume 
their own bus and shuttle services. 

Caltrans’ Juge says you can get people to 
change their work hours for a two-week 
period, but it is a lot harder to do so on a 
more permanent basis. That may be true, but 
there are still ways to free-up the freeways. 
Grayson’s report pushes for more ride-sharing 
and expanded freeway bus service. 

Public transit, often neglected by Southern 
Californians, came into its own during the 
Olympics, carrying over 1.3 million 
passengers on express- or shuttle-type busses. 
What happened was that spectators drove 
their autos, or took their regular busses, to 
specified bus loading areas sufficiently remov- 
ed from the venues so as not to add to the nor- 
mal congestion. Quickly and efficiently, they 
were whisked to and from events using local 
streets and freeways. 

How do we get back to where we were? 
SCAG recommends funding a ‘‘fixed route- 
fixed schedule bus service’’ that would 
operate on major roads and encourage city 
transit services (minibus and dial-a-ride) to 
provide supplemental service to freeway bus 
services. Also recommended are preferential 
access for busses to freeways, bus lanes on 


streets, park-ride lots, and transit transfer 
centers which would include mini bus sta- 
tions. 

Can this be done? Grayson says we are 
moving in the right direction, ‘‘but not as fast 
as I would like.’’ Bart Meays of SCAG’s 
Regional Advisory Council cautions against 
getting our ‘‘Olympic hopes’’ up too high. 
He believes that was one-time thing, a time 
when most people took their vacations. 

Meays reports that Caltrans and the 
truckers are trying to go back to the ‘‘Olym- 
pic plan.’’ One hard incentive is the money 
that was saved by having the same amount of 
deliveries completed in fewer driver-hours. 
Caltrans, in turn, hopes to monitor the roads 
better and advise truckers of areas where ac- 
cidents or roadwork threaten delays. Grayson 
observes that while some trucking companies 
have decided to go back to the Olympic plan, 
“they are not going back as fast as they 
should.”’ 

SCAG’s Regional Plan also calls for the 
building of more freeways, but the funds to 
build them, according to Meays, simply aren’t 
there. Grayson’s report suggests that the 
money be raised through highway user taxes 
and fees, as well as locally generated funds, 
state bonds, and partnerships between govern- 
ment and private industry. 

Sounds heartening. But as one SCAG 
spokesman suggested, there’s no mystery 
about what should be done. Each analysis 
seems to produce the same conclusion. ‘‘The 
real problem is that nobody wants a freeway 
or an on-ramp in their backyard.”’ 

Juge believes a solution will depend on a 
commitment from industry and the average 
citizen, who, for two and a half weeks in 
1984, showed what could be done. ‘‘The key 
to the success was volunteerism,’’ adds 
Stuart. It was part of that celebrated ‘‘Olym- 
pic Spirit.’’ 

Now, two and a half years later, the 
‘“Olympic Spirit’’ is a memory and the people 
of L.A. look to others to solve a problem that 
they solved by themselves. 

Is it possible to catch the ‘‘Olympic Spirit”’ 
without hosting the Olympic Games? Or 
should we get our application in to bring 
the Olympics back in the year 2000? rao 


So you didn’t do as well on your term paper 
as you thought? Your professor marked you 
down because you didn’t have enough 
sources? You didn’t have time to re-type your 
second draft? Fret not. Here is a simple guide 
to the computer services available on campus 
which might help you out the next time you 
have a paper due. Services range from locating 
references to using micro-computers for 
preparing the paper. 

LIBRARY INFORMATION 

NETWORK (LIN) 

The Library Information Network (LIN) of- 
fers an alternative to picking your way 
through all those cards in the old-fashioned 
card catalog. LIN is an on-line service pro- 
viding access to a partial catalog of materials 
available in the library. Materials can be 
found by author, title and call number. A 
limited number of the library’s holdings can 
be found by subject. 

Using LIN’s ‘‘checkout information,”’ 
you can see if a particular item is currently on 
the shelf or if it has been checked-out. If the 
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Computer Help 
At Your 
Fingertips 
By Jane Brown 


item is currently checked-out, LIN displays 
the expected return date. 

LIN terminals are located on the first and 
second floors of the library. You can also ac- 
cess (hook-up to) LIN from terminals located 
in the various computer labs on campus. 
Complete instructions for LIN are provided in 
the “‘LIN Information Guide’’ available, free 
of charge, from the reference desk on the first 
floor of the library. If you have access to an 
off-campus micro-computer equipped with a 
modem for computer communications over 
telephone lines, you can dial LIN and conduct 
your search just as you would if you were in 
the library. 


LIN not only helps you locate references, 
but it significantly reduces the time spent 
determining the status of a particular book. 

INFOTRAC 

INFOTRAC is a free database maintained 
by the Information Access Company. Four 
INFOTRAC workstations are located in the 
reference room on the second floor of the 
library. Each workstation consists of a ter- 
minal and a printer. No appointment is 
necessary; first-come first-served is the order 
of the day. Through INFOTRAC, you can 
locate references to articles spanning the past 
four years, from 900 business, technical, and 
general interest publications. References to ar- 
ticles in recent issues of the New York Times 
and Wall Street Journal are also included. IN- 
FOTRAC is updated every month. 

Conducting an INFOTRAC search is easy. 
Absolutely no computer experience is re- 
quired. Step-by-step instructions are listed on 
the terminal’s screen. If you have any difficul- 
ty at all, press the help button. An explana- 
tion of the various options available will ap- 
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pear. Several special commands for scrolling 
(moving forward or backward) through a list 
are clearly marked. 

To start, INFOTRAC asks you for the 
name or subject you wish to find. After you 
provide your answer, a list will be presented. 
If you want in-depth information on any item 
in the list, you move the cursor (an arrow 
showing you which line is the current line), 
using the command keys, to the item. By 
pressing the DETAIL key you will be shown a 
complete listing of subject references. If you 
like what you see, you can print out 
everything on the screen by pressing the 
PRINT button. 

You can access a given subject by various 
routes, sO some creativity is needed in defin- 
ing the object of your search. For instance, in 
response to a request for information on the 
““Macintosh Computer’’, INFOTRAC 
displayed a general listing of subjects beginn- 
ing with the first occurance of the word 
““Macintosh’’, which happened to be the edi- 
ble ‘‘Macintosh Apple’’. Trying a different 


approach, requesting ‘‘Apple Computer: 
Macintosh’’ produced a list of subjects on the 
Macintosh computer. 

ON-LINE SEARCH SERVICES 

The CSU Long Beach library houses a com- 
puter facility for conducting comprehensive 
searches for up-to-date references on specializ- 
ed and difficult-to-research topics. Through 
the On-line Search Services’ computers, 
located in Room 214 (near the reference desk 
on the second floor), a student, in conjunction 
with a search coordinator, can gain access to 
over 500 databases maintained by private in- 
dustry and branches of the government. 
These databases are indexed compilations of 
literature covering a wide range of subjects: 
from aspects of aging on the AARP 
database, to vocational education curriculum 
on the VECM database. 

Arranging an on-line session requires a cer- 
tain amount of preparation. First, you should 
make an appointment with a search librarian 
at extension 4026, and then fill out a search- 
request form. Preparing a search requires 
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TWO LOCATIONS 


careful research of the terminology ap- 
propriate to your topic. For each specialized 
topic, such as medicine, there is a thesaurus 
provided for your use and a complete list of all 
the applicable databases. The information 
package provided by the reference desk will 
make the chore of designing your search 
strategy less painful. Follow its suggestions for 
creating a thorough search strategy and you 
will be rewarded with a printed bibliography 
of literature pertaining to your topic. 

You will probably be able to conduct your 
actual search in less than thirty minutes of 
computer-time. The charges will vary, depen- 
ding on the databases you need. If you have a 
student ID, you will probably spend between 
$20 and $30 for an average search. This ex- 
pense can be reduced by opting for a delayed 
print-out. The librarians’ time is provided free 
of charge to students. Off-campus users of the 
service must pay $25 per hour in addition to 
the computer-time charges. 

If you are a brave soul, you can conduct 
your own search after normal business hours 
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on the BRS After Dark system. The prepara- 
tion procedures are the same, but the number 
of available databases is reduced. A quick 
reference guide, containing explicit instruc- 
tions for conducting a search, is available from 
the reference desk. If you are planning a com- 
plicated search you will find studying the BRS 
After Dark Manual very helpful. 
Appointments for computer time, limited 
to one hour per day per person, should be 
made well in advance. BRS is available from 6 
p.m. until closing on Monday through Friday, 
and all day on Saturday and Sunday. The cost 
for a self-service search is $3 per 15 minutes. 
You should be able to complete your search in 


half-an-hour. 
The librarians at the second floor reference 


desk can provide you with all the necessary 
forms and information. 

COMPUTER LABS ON CAMPUS 

If you have ever taken a course requiring 
the use of a computer, chances are you have 
used one of the time-sharing systems available 
on campus: Cyber and Prime. Students who 
have been assigned a password can access 
these systems from terminals located in 
several on-campus computer labs. These time- 
sharing systems access large data bases, tape 
and card reading facilities. 

Alternatively, many courses are now re- 
quiring students to use micro-computers, also 
available on campus, such as the IBM PC, the 
Apple Ile and the Apple Macintosh. These 
micro-computers do not require a password 
and are easy to use. Each lab has software 
packages that can be checked-out by submit- 
ting a student ID and there are usually several 
lab consultants on duty to assist you , 

If you have mever taken a course requiring 
computer skills, you might be interested in 
the Computer Literacy course (IM340) offered 
by the Instructional Media Department. To 
date, over 300 different CSULB courses use 
computers as instructional tools. For example, 
the Theater Arts department uses computers 
for costume design; Home Economics for 
nutritional analysis; Geology for designing 
maps. 

ACADEMIC COMPUTING LAB 

The library basement houses a complete 
computing lab that is available from 7 a.m. 
until 1 a.m. Monday through Thursday, from 
7 a.m. until 10 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and from 11 a.m. until 10 p.m. on Sunday. 
The facilities available for students include: 70 
IBM PC micro-computers, 15 Zeniths with 


color monitors, 24 Apple Ile computers and 5 
Macintosh Plus computers. The lab is divided 
into several rooms: an IBM room where 6 
printers each support 4 IBM PCs, an IBM 
room without printers, an Apple IIe room 
housing Apple computers, a Zenith lab and a 
Cyber lab. Directly across from the labs’ 
main desk resides a row of Macintosh Plus 
computers and an ImageWriter printer. 

The lab has a general policy of limiting each 
user’s session to one hour if other students 
are waiting. Software can be checked-out at 
the main desk in exchange for your ID card. 
There are two lab consultants on duty to 
assist students, and some instructional 
manuals are available. As the lab develops, a 
wider variety of software will become 
available. Since more than 300 CSU Long 
Beach courses require some usage of com- 
puter applications the lab is a vital resource. 

If you find yourself off-campus, in need of 
printing out a term paper in a hurry or pro- 
ducing a camera-ready resume, Kinko’s’ new 
Macintosh Plus facilities on the corner of Palo 
Verde and Atherton may be of interest to 
you. Kinko’s has a LaserWriter printer which 
produces the equivalent of professionally 
typeset pages from text or graphics files you 
create on a Macintosh computer. 

For instance, you might create your resume 
using the MacWrite program on a Macintosh 
Plus at the library and then take your disk to 
Kinko’s for printing. In exchange for your 
driver’s license and car keys or credit card, 
you will be given a ‘“‘mouse’’ and the 
necessary software disk. The staff will help 
you set everything up. The charges per-page 
start at ninety-five cents and decrease as the 
number of pages you print increases. You are 
also charged $2.50 per-15 minutes of com- 
puter time. To print a single page should take 
about five minutes; subsequent pages will take 
less time. 

Don Blanchard, a CSU Long Beach 
graduate and president of Page Publishing, of- 
fers seminars at Kinko’s on MacWrite, Mac- 
Draw, and MacPaint. The seminars are held 
periodically and never cost more than $2.00 
per-person. 

With all these computer sevices at your 
fingertips, you can avoid that last minute 
panic and produce impressive term papers, 
projects and resumes in a flash. What will you 
do with all the time you save? 


(Viewpoint continued on page 34) 
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It was a modern odyssey, their homecoming ... two young Americans returning to 
Colombia, land of their childhood. They biked it on Honda XL 500 Enduros, all 3500 
miles. Their trail wound through strife-torn Central America--on tarmac roads and 
dirt tracks, over cold peaks and into humid plains. In three weeks of high adventure, 

they made it home. Then, suddenly, the odyssey twisted into nightmare, and the 
adventure was over. One American came back, his life turned by sorrow and 
discovery. This is his story. 


VAPORS 


- H 


VANISH 


At noon on November 28, 
1983, five red Honda Enduro 
motorcycles whizzed out of 
Dallas on 145 southbound 
toward Mexico. Their riders 
whooped in elation, especially 
Dave Beaty and Doug Kind- 
berg. 

Doug and Dave had dream- 
ed of this adventure for six years--ever since high school in Lomalinda, 
Colombia, where their parents served as Christian missionaries. 
They’d worked for months to buy the motorcycles, helmets, boots, 
saddle-bags, jackets, radios and rainsuits. They’d stayed up nights por- 
ing over maps and guidebooks, plotting their route through central 
America home to Colombia. 

At last, the day arrived when Doug and Dave answered the sum- 
mons of their wild adventure. Blood surged, throats tightened, hearts 
pounded. They wanted to force the throttles wide open and make the 
Hondas scream. They wanted to fly down that black ribbon road! 

The other three riders caught the exhilaration too, though they 
would ride only as far as Tampico, Mexico, before returning to Dallas. 
Mark Steen was Dave and Doug’s buddy from Colombia days. They 
knew Glenn Adams from childhood in Peru where Dave’s parents 
first worked. Dale Vincent, the fifth, haled from Australia. 

Passing motorists shot curious stares at the five identical Honda 
500’s. Children pressed noses against windows to see them; the brave 
ones dared to wave. 

A scant one hundred miles out of Dallas, the oil plug in Dave’s bike 
broke. Oil immediately drenched his boot and spattered in greasy 
black drops all over Doug, who was following behind. All five bikes 
pulled over. 

““Great way to start,’’ muttered Dave in disgust. “‘I hope this isn’t 
an omen.”’ 

The others gathered around as Dave tinkered with the broken plug, 
hoping to fix it quickly. Nothing worked. Finally Glenn rode into 
Ennis--the next town--to call a friend in Dallas, who arrived one and a 
half hours later with another oil plug. Dave inserted it and the five 
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By Kim Beaty 
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guys hit the road again. 

It was cold riding. Fairings 
do not grace Honda enduros, 
so the wind had free run, cut- 
ting deeply into the riders’ 
bodies. The flat Texas prairies 
raised no protection; despite 
insulated jackets, the men had 
to pull over every 100 miles to 
stamp their feet and rub their arms. 

At midnight they arrived in Angleton, 60 miles south of Houston. 
They found a motel which let them keep the bikes in the room and 
sacked out, cold and tired but in high spirits. 

On Sunday, Glenn’s clutch stripped out in Corpus Christi. It took 
him two hours to fix it, and the five bikers didn’t reached the Mexican 
border at Matamoros till 8 that night. 

The run-around nature of the crossing would be repeated at almost 
every border to come. Uniformed Mexican guards stood by small 
booths ready to check entrance papers. They charged $12 for the ef- 
fort, or half that amount if paid in pesos. None of the five bikers car- 
ried pesos, so they roared off to a nearby bar to change some dollars. 

On their return, the guards demanded fees in exact amounts only; 
big bills were unacceptable. A sympathetic bystander offered to help, 
but then a guard discovered that Doug’s motorcycle registration was 
only temporary, since the bike was still brand new. The find created a 
furor. 

“You cannot drive through without permanent registration,’’ the 
guard barked in Spanish. 

“Senor, it is being mailed to Mexico City,’’ returned Doug, also in 
Spanish. “‘I have no other papers.’’ 

“No exceptions.’’ The guard was emphatic. ‘‘You must have cor- 
rect papers.’ Doug’s muscular, 6’2’’ frame did not intimidate him 
one iota. 

The talk continued, accompanied by vehement gestures. Finally, 
another guard approached Dave. 

“‘Sir,”’ he started, ‘‘if you pay that guard a little bit, he may let 
your friend through.”’ 
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““How much?’’ 
“Oh. . .well. . . as much as you feel comfortable with. I’d let you go 
for free, but that other man--well, you should pay something.’’ 

Dave went to Doug with the proposal. It irritated them both since 
their budget was tight, but it seemed the only option. While they con- 
ferred, Glenn began his paperwork. 

Then it dawned on the guards that all five of the Americans really 
wanted to pass through. That made them doubly insistent on the extra 
pleers 

Doug haggled to reduce the bribe, but finally gave in at Il p.m. He 
reluctantly payed the smug guard $20. By then the five adventurers 
were dead tired. They wanted a hotel, and they needed to sleep, but 
the engines revved as the Hondas hit the road again. 

No motorists shared their chilly night ride. The land and its 
creatures slept under an ebony sky as five single headlights probed the 
road ahead, searching for some sign of lodging. 

At one a.m., Dave signalled the others to stop. 

“TI reckon we should just camp here off the road. We’re not finding 
a thing.”’ 

The others agreed, so they pulled off onto the wide shoulder, swing- 
ing the bikes into a circle with front wheels together. Fatigued and 
numbed by the cold, the five operated at half-speed. Engrossed in roll- 
ing out sleeping bags and setting up camp, no one noticed at first the 
twinkle of car lights far down the road. When the lights grew nearer, 
Mark saw them. 

““Car coming,’’ he said. 

They all turned to look. Something strange about the vehicle 
caught their attention. It wasn’t speeding by like it should have-just 
creeping along. The guys glanced at each other. The hair on the back 
of their necks rose. All went deathly quiet; five pairs of eyes riveted on 
the car. 

As the vehicle crawled from the dark, they saw it was driving on 
the opposite shoulder, steadily inching forward. The lights brightened. 
Then, when it was 50 feet away, it nosed diagonally across the road. 
The five men stood stock still. Blinding white lights lit up the camp, 
spotlighting the circle of bikes and men. The car crunched onto the 
gravel shoulder right before the camp and stopped. Then silence. No 
sound, no movement came from the car. It squatted like a glaring 
beast before its paralyzed prey. 

Suddenly, the doors burst open. A voice bellowed in Spanish, ‘‘Get 
your hands in the air!’’ 

Two police catapulted around to the front of the car with sub- 
machine guns leveled. Ten hands shot straight up. ‘‘Where are your 
papers?’’ one officer roared. 

Dave began reaching for his visa, then yanked his hands up again as 
the police shouted: 

““Hands up! No moves!’’ 

“Senor,’’ Dave said in Spanish, ‘‘I must put my hands down to get 
my papers.”’ 

Pause. “‘OK, but only one of you at a time.”’ 

Dave, then Doug, Mark, Glenn and Dale cautiously presented their 
visas. The police scrutinized the documents line by line. Finally 
assured of the papers’ legitimacy, the police relaxed. They questioned 
the men and checked over the bikes, baggage and rolled-out sleeping 
bags. 

“Tt is very unusual to see five motorcycles camped by a roadside at 
one a.m.,’’ one official said. ‘“We thought you were up to no good. 
You should go back to the last farm and camp in a field there. It 
would be safer.”’ 

His suggestion really meant ‘‘do it.’ The five nodded. The police 
bid a civil ‘‘good night,’’ swung the car around onto the road, and 
sped away quickly into the darkness. A collective sigh of relief rose 
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heavenward. 

“‘Let’s get out of here,’’ Mark urged.‘‘I’ve had plenty of excite- 
ment for one day.’’ 

Ten minutes later the makeshift camp was once again a gravel 
shoulder, as five dusty red Hondas sputtered in the night air and roll- 
ed onto the highway. 

One hundred yards back squatted a farmhouse. Behind it sat a barn 
and woodshed. A picket fence ran around the buildings, closing off the 
yard from the surrounding fields. Parallel to the northern side of the 
yard ran a dirt track, partly lit by a half-hearted floodlight affixed to 
the fence. 

The bikes bounced off the main road onto the track, heading for 
the light. No sounds came from the house. Nothing stirred in the 
yard. Behind the light, darkness smothered the farm, making it hard 
for the young Americans to distinguish anything. 

They rode around for ten minutes, vainly searching for a flat place 
to camp. Growing between the field and road were patches of dusty 
grass, and there the men parked. They followed their sleeping bags to 
the ground and fell asleep. 

Five hours later the sun pried their eyes open. Doug woke with a 
snort. Dave groaned. The others stretched stiff muscles and peered 
around bleary-eyed. 

“‘What a night,’’ Mark mumbled.‘‘There’s gotta be a hundred 
boulders under this grass.’’ 

Slowly the men extracted themselves from the warm sleeping bags. 
They pounded dust from the bags, rolled them tightly, and stuffed 
them back in the saddlebags. 

““Hey, there’s a guy coming out of that house,’’ Glenn said, nod- 
ding toward the yard. ‘‘Reckon we should tell him what we’re do-, 
ing?”’ 

It was a good idea. They met the dusky farmer at the fence and 
greeted him in Spanish. Then Mark explained the previous night’s 
events and the police’s advice. He pointed to the five Hondas: ‘‘So we 
came to your farm and camped by the field.’’ 

The Mexican nodded. Hands thrust in pockets, he replied, ‘‘It’s 
good you didn’t drive around my property any more last night. I 
heard you come in--I thought you were checking out my place to loot 
it.’ He jerked his head toward the house. ‘‘I had my shotgun out, 
ready to shoot.’’ 

* OK OK 

Despite morning sun, Monday turned out to be a long, wet day. For 
several hours the Americans rode through plains covered with tangl- 
ed, thorny bushes. When the flat terrain rose into rain-forested hills, 
moisture began drizzling down, and the men donned their rainsuits-- 
vinyl coveralls which kept out water and wind. 

That afternoon Glenn’s rear tire went flat. Since he had a tire 
patch and pump, the delay was short. That evening the five wayfarers 
reached coastal Tampico, 200 miles from the farm. 

The bikers spent two nights in Tampico. Since Dale, Glenn and 
Mark had to return to Texas on Wednesday, the group spent all of 
Tuesday in town--the last day they would ever spend all together. In 
the morning they browsed through Tampico’s open-market-style 
shops where Dale found thongs and Glenn bought earrings for his 
wife. 

Later that day they took all five Hondas to the beach. It was an 
afternoon of pure fun--the beach was theirs and they played hard. On 
the bikes, they raced up and down the strip of hard sand at the water’s 
edge. Sometimes they tore along in a tight team, five men pushing 
their machines to the limit. Other times just two played cat-and- 
mouse, teasing each other to venture to within an inch of the lapping 
waves. They’d pop their clutches, rearing the Hondas in the air like 
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How do so many survive this ‘‘road war- 
rior’’ trek up to Mammoth? Some say getting 
there is half the fun (if not half the time). 
Several things can contribute to make that 
ride enjoyable and make those six hours seem 
like...well, half a dozen. The first step is to 
drive up with people that (a) you like, (b) you 
can stand, or (c) you hope will sleep the whole 
trip. There is nothing worse than traveling in 
a subcompact car for several hours with so- 
meone who is driving you up the wall. Step 
two is to get tapes for the trip. Conversation is 
nice but, even with friends, around Mojave or 
Red Mountain discussion topics are as hard to 
come by as a clear radio station. Of course, 
the third step is to take the survival essentials 
like a walkman (in case you don’t like what 
the driver put on the car’s tape deck), junk 
food (buy it before you leave to save time on 
the fast food stops), and chains (those are for 
the car, right?). 

Okay, you have arrived. Now try finding a 
place to sleep. On Friday nights, Mammoth 
resembles a life-size rat maze. Freezing skiers 
look for their motels or condos the way the 
rodents search for the cheese. Remember, 
both are seeking the same thing: survival. 

Be prepared. Know exactly where you’re 
staying in advance. Once, on a long-awaited 
ski trip, I didn’t heed this advice and wound 
up sleeping in my car, after looking for my 
condo until 3 am in a heavy snow storm. My 
best friend and I were awakened the next mor- 
ning by the sound of an approaching snow 
plow. Luckily, although the car had been 
buried by a three-foot dump, we were able to 
dig out and warn the plow driver of our posi- 
tion...about a yard away from his shearing 
blades. 

To cover yourself, call ahead and reserve 
lodging. Get the renter to send you a map 
with directions to the place and exact instruc- 
tions on how to locate the room or chalet you 
are going to stay in. Remember, when you get 
there they all look alike. 

But they are not all alike. Bunking in Mam- 
moth can range from a room with just 
enough space for two skinny people and a 
bunk bed to a five-bedroom luxury con- 
dominium. For those who make these trips a 
habit, the priorities boil down to a basic few: a 
bed, heat, hot water, and a price in double 
digits. Several places can fill that bill. Some are 
a little out of the way, some are a little older, 
but many times are more helpful than the 
more expensive places. Laurel Lodge, located 
at the corner of Minaret and Main Street 
(Highway 203), and Jagerhof Lodge on Old 
Mammoth Road (past the shopping centers), 
are two examples of places that can take you 
in for a good rate (around $15 to $20 per per- 
son per night) and provide shelter: the sur- 
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vival basic. 

If you want to remain on good terms with 
the owners of the places where you stay, try 
not to wake them up when you arrive. Ar- 
range for them to leave the keys somewhere if 
you are arriving late (de rigueur arrival time 
for those from ‘‘down south’’ is around mid- 
night). 

After getting in a few winks on Friday 
night, you are ready to hit the slopes early 
Saturday morning. The key here is an early 
getaway. Mammoth Mountain has above- 
average skiing but sub-standard parking. You 
must get out the door by 7 a.m. on Saturday if 
you want to click into your bindings before 9. 
That is if you want to start your day at the 
Main Lodge or Warming Hut 2 (why is a 
four-story building called a hut?). 

A way to avoid the morning rush at the 
two base areas is to head out to the Chair 
15-24 complex on Meridian Boulevard. 
Located on the fringe of town and at the 
resort’s lowest elevation, it offers easy access, 
good parking and shorter lines to buy lift 
tickets. Paying with cash is a good way to save 
time; they have express lines for those buying 
day tickets with greenbacks. 

Having obtained your lift ticket ($25 this 
year) and finally on the chair for the first ride 
of the day, you think, ‘‘where should we go 
skiing?’’? This is an enduring question at 
Mammoth. 

With so much mountain to ski, it’s like go- 
ing into an ice cream parlor and trying to 
decide which flavor you want. They are all so 
good you can’t go wrong. But nevertheless, 
skiers are like ice cream eaters who always go 
back to their old favorites: vanilla, chocolate 
or strawberry. Most of them settle for their 
favorite lifts and runs, which means on busy 
weekends, chairs 1, 2, 3, 6, 16 and 17 along 
with the gondola are packed. Sure, you will 
have to use some of these lifts to access the 
rest of the mountain, but avoid them the rest. 
of the day if you can (there are another two 
dozen lifts that provide great skiing and less 
people). 

The mountain can be skied several ways for 
maximum runs and minimum waits in line. If 
you are a good skier and want to ski some 
open, steep terrain, head immediately to Chair 
233 

If cruising runs are more your style, several 
chairs can transport you to uncrowded slopes 
and open terrain. Chair 14 on the ‘‘back 
side’? of Mammoth has blue. circle (in- 
termediate) pistes and it gets a lot of sun. Of 
course, getting there is a little tricky. The 
cleanest way is to get to the top of 23 and ski 

down the ridge of Scotty’s Bowl to the top of 

14. From there, you can ski on the Santiago 

and Arriba runs to the base of the chair. 
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To exit that back bowl (and return to the 
main lodge), get on Chair 13 (which runs 
parallel to 14). From the unloading station 
you can traverse back to the middle of the 
mountain. On the other side of the resort sits 
Chair 25. It has rolling intermediate and ad- 
vanced skiing that is out of the main flow of 
traffic. Take chairs 15 or 24 to get to it. 

Bump skiers seem to flock to Chair 3. 
Maybe because of its high visibility. From 
many vantage points, including the mid- 
chalet’s sundecks, you can watch skiers with 
jackhammer knees attack moguls and witness 
their novice imitators crash and burn on the 
face of 3. 


Wit so much moun- 
tain to ski, it’s like go- 
ing into an ice cream 
parlor and trying to 
decide which flavor you 
want. They are all so 
good you can’t go 
wrong. 
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Admittedly Chair 3 provides incredible bump 
terrain, but there are other lifts and runs that 
offer great mogul skiing. Chair 5 is the first 
one that comes to mind. A run named Face of 
Five forms great bumps with outstanding 
rhythm. Usually the snow is good and lines 
are shorter than at lift 3. 

For skiers just starting out, Mammoth can 
seem, well, overwhelming. A good way to get 
aquainted with the hill is through a lesson 
with the ski school. They have several dif- 
ferent programs and can get you turning right 
and left in no time. To build up your con- 
fidence, it’s important to get lots of mileage 
on the boards, and T-bar 2 is the lift to use for 
your first runs. It provides access to several 
green circle (beginner) runs and is usually not 
too crowded. 

Another way to avoid the weekend crowds 
at Mammoth is not to go there. June Moun- 
tain waits next door and offers great skiing 
with over 2,500 feet of vertical drop (com: 
pared to Mammoth’s 3,100) and seven lifts 
(five double chairs, one new detachable quad 
chair, and a new aerial tram). Mammoth 
owner Dave McCoy just recently purchased 
June Mountain and his future plans include 
linking the two resorts into one giant ski 
arena. For now, the two resorts are twenty 
minutes apart by car and have interchangable 
lift tickets. 


Over the past summer, work began on two 
new high-capacity lifts at June, scheduled for 
completion by the time the first snowflakes 
fall. One is a new generation high-speed, 
detachable four-person chair that travels at 
twice the speed of a normal chair. As it enters 
the loading or unloading station, it’s detached, 
which slows it enough to allow skiers to get 
on or off. Then it’s attached to the cable again 
and takes off at full speed. This lift will stretch 
from the June Meadows Chalet to the top of 
Rainbow Mountain, allowing for an uninter- 
rupted two-mile run. The other lift carries 20 
passengers in a tram from the parking lot to 
the June Meadows Chalet. 

Whether you opt for the slower paced June 
Mountain or the high energy of Mammoth, 
the afternoon traffic going back to town will 
avalanche on your parade. After a day of the 
freedom of skiing, stop-and-go traffic has no 
place in your weekend plans. 

How to avoid it? Why not call it a day a lit- 
tle early and head down the hill while the ma- 
jority of skiers are still getting in those last 
runs. Sound too safe and sane? Okay, then ski 
until they kick you off the hill -- and then wait 
out the traffic at a slope-side watering hole. It 
just happens that, conveniently located across 
from Mammoth’s Main Lodge, is the Yodeler 
Inn. Happy Hour drinks and hors d’oeuvres 
will do wonders to hold you over until the 
traffic dies down and you can get into town. 

When you do get into town, your choices of 
good bars and restaurants are many. For apres 
ski activities (i.e. drinking and relaxing), try 
Slocum’s, a locals’ favorite with good food 
and great deals on beer and drinks. Located on 
Main Street, Slocum’s gets good competition 
from Las Montanas (across from Kittredge 
Sports), which has tasty margaritas and 
nachos. At the Village Inn (known as the 
V.1.), also on Main Street, you will find a 
raucous crowd and a country feeling. 

Having relaxed and changed at your lodg- 
ing (I still don’t understand people who go to 
dinner in the same stretch pants they skied in 
-- now that’s a fashion risk), you are ready to 
refuel. You can go two ways to a good dinner. 
The more rational and economical is to cook 
in your condo’s kitchen. If you decide on this, 
get to the Safeway (corner of Old Mammoth 
Road and Meridian) before 5 or 6 p.m. If you 
don’t make it by then, you’ll battle all the 
other folks in town with the same late idea. 
Get in early, dash in and out, and have dinner 
served by 6:30. 

Eating at one of Mammoth’s more than 50 
restaurants is your second option. They range 
from burger joints to prime rib 
establishments. A few places will run you into 
triple digits for a group of four. But many 

(Continued on page 54) 
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o you turn off a bit when a 
Marxist-Communist shoots his spiel on scary 
subjects, like politics? 

**Politics? Look, I’ve had a hard day. I’m 
just a student. I can’t grasp it all. I say, let’s 
just cross our fingers for peace. Let’s believe 
in Reagan’s ‘trickle down theory’ and forget 
ancient Rome. The rich will create jobs, the 
economy will stimulate, and, soon enough, 
medical care for all! No more soup lines, no 
more five-pound blocks of cheese! Social 
Security won’t run out on you and me! We 
won’t have to duck ’cause the shit’s not gon- 
na hit the fan. I mean, Capitalist, Communist, 
Surrealist...what’s it to me?”’ 

Well, how about literature against bad 
politics? Like Dante Alighieri’s Divine Com- 
edy and Florence’s corrupt officials? Or 
Camus’ The Plague and Nazism’s spread 
through France? Or Pablo Neruda’s Canto 
General and Latin American leaders selling 
out to North American interests? For 20 
years, the U.S. denied Neruda a visa. Finally, 
in the 1960s, Neruda eloquently voiced views 
on the Vietnam blunder. Thousands at 
Berkeley applauded and saw the 1971 Nobel 
Prize poet laureate as the purifier of history. 
He knew Pablo Picasso, supported Salvador 
Allende, and hugged Fidel Castro. 

“*Castro? Come on. Be a good American. 
Believe in democracy, Star Wars and modern 
science. This is a Red Scare. We’ll send Nice 
Pills to the military regimes we arm. Those in 
the barrios of Santiago will slip one past the 
guards. General Augusto Pinochet will eat the 
Great Modern Wonder, assuming it caviar, 
and pass a First Amendment. Hey, is Neruda 
the Chilean you were gonna do an interview 
with?”’ 

No. Neruda died 12 days after Allende’s 
democratically elected government fell to the 
coup in 1973. Raul Zurita is the one -- uno de 
los raros! 

“‘But the 1986 bilingual edition of Zurita’s 
Anteparaiso (Anteparadise) says he lives in 
Santiago, born and raised. Are you gonna 
stick dynamite under your ass and hope you 
land there?’’ 

No. Raul teaches three Spanish classes at 
Cal State Long Beach and stays with 
Jack Schmitt in Sunset Beach. They’re both 
en route to Chile in 1987. 

““Who’s Jack Schmitt?’’ 

He’s this thin, healthy, white-haired pro- 
fessor, always carries a faded-green 


fisherman’s thermos through campus, smok- 
ing a Marlboro. He emanates an almost eerie, 
supernatural innerpeace... 

“Supernatural innerpeace? Look, my dog’s 
sick...maybe I’ll go home, do some yoga and 
save the poor little guy through 
meditation....’’ 

..but I’m talking about a serious out- 
doorsman who savors love sonnets. This 
Welsh-blooded, blue-eyed, Wisconsin-born 
adventurer spent six months alone in the 
Southern Chilean rainforests. He reminds me 
of Klaus Kinski in Werner Herzog’s Fitz- 
caraldo. You know the movie...Kinski plays 
the wild-haired, charming, eccentric madman 
who passionately winds his dated phonograph 
to blast Italian opera deep into the Amazon 
jungle. 

“Fitzcaraldo? Sounds like some over-priced 
German wine. How many bottles of pinot 
noir can an adult male carry into Chile’s 
severe south? It’s mostly rapid-running, rabid 
rivers, right?’’ 

Yeah, and only a few anarchists scattered 
sparsely, maybe three in every area the size of 
San Diego. That’s isolation! And _ that’s 
Neruda. And that’s Zurita...a Chilean’s in- 
evitable, dramatic relationship with and sen- 
Sitivity to his landscape...its tortuous Andes in 
the east...its icy, powerful Pacific up and down 
the west coast...its choking desert at the 
throat of the north. It’s loneliness! It’s 
betrayal! Betrayal of a woman, betrayal of a 
country. As Raul says it in Anteparadise, 
“*Pastoral Chile III:’’ 

“There goes the one I loved, what more 
could I say 
if my sighs no longer move 
her who yesterday dragged her back over the 
Stones 
But even the ashes remember when she was 
nobody 
and there are the very walls she pressed her 
weeping 
face to while those who saw her said ‘Let's 
go on 
the other side’ and detoured to avoid walk- 
ing near her 
but I took notice of you 
I alone pitied those tattered clothes 
washed your wounds and covered you, 
wrung water 
Srom the stones with you so we could wash 
and even the sky was a fiesta when I gave 
you 
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the prettiest dresses so people would respect 
you 

Now you walk down the streets as if none of 
this had really happened 

offering yourself to the first passerby 

But I do not forget 

when they detoured to avoid seeing you 
and still I shake with rage about those who 
laughing 

said ‘'Lie on your belly’’ and your back 


became a road 
that people walked over 


But since I'll not forget the color of the 
meadows 

when you loved me or the blueness 

of the sky matching your new dress 

I'll forgive your hustling 

I'll withdraw from you my rage and wrath 
and if I find you again, for you I'll love 


even your damned pimps 

When you love me again 

and repentant your acid memories 
dissolve the chains around your neck 
and impassioned you run to embrace me 
and Chile grows light and the meadows 
glow"’ 


“Lie on your belly’ or ‘‘Ponte de 
espalda,’’ Jack, the translator, writes in the 
book’s ‘‘Notes,’’ is the order given to 
prisoners to lie on the ground, face down with 
hands locked behind the neck. 

“‘Has Raul been jailed?’’ 

Yes. In 1973 the siege began. For 21 days, 
Raul stood body-to-body in the smothering 
hull of a ship. 

“Did you ask why?’ 
Yes, he said, ‘‘Kecause I am a man on the 


‘*‘He’s this 
thin, 
healthy, 
white-haired 
professor ... 
he emanates 
an almost 
eerie, 
supernatural 
innerpeace.”’ 
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left.’’ One expects his phone to be tapped and 
that the car out front means that someone 
wants to know who you associate with. 

“How did you meet Raul?’’ 

Well, Jack teaches Spanish and Portuguese. 
He’d come out of the McIntosh Humanities 
Building, and I’d always hung out by the 
Bauhaus fountain. I’d smile real big. I wanted 
to ask, ‘“Hey, Mister, what’s with your? Why 
are you so goddamned happy?’’ So, one day I 
did. The answer: his work. He, happily, eats, 
sleeps, and dreams it. He’s already translated 
Neruda’s Art of Birds and plans to do his 
Canto General in English, too. The Canto is 
insanely large. Jack calls the 300-poem, 
15-part masterpiece, ‘‘the first twentieth- 
century epic poem.”’ Jack, generously, invited 
me for dinner to meet Raul. 

Jack chopped and sauteed fresh spices and 
home-grown herbs, meticulously, in the kit- 
chen. He came out waving the skillet, in- 
sisting we smell it. Raul, looking intense, read 
on the couch. I shuffled self-consciously 
through records, trying to disappear and not 
disturb Raul. ‘‘Music?’’ I asked, feeling the 
silence linger like a Black Death. The damn 
stereo didn’t work, just my luck. But Raul got 
up and popped a tango tape into their small 
recorder. The poet’s rich-toned voice rose like 
a roots revolution, singing softly each word. 
His marble-clear, Italian-brown eyes rolled 
back into his skull and his loosely clenced fists 
danced to the beat at his sides. I’ve never seen 
Dante, but I bet he resembled the bearded 
Raul...a real human, you know? 

“‘Of course you’ve never seen Dante! How 
old is Raul, anyway?”’ 

Just as Dante was 35 at the start of his 
journey down into Inferno, Raul is 35. He 
heard Dante repeatedly as a child. His grand- 
mother from Genoa, Italy, could recite the 

Divine Comedy from memory. ‘‘She was a 
fanatic about her country,’’ Raul said, smil- 
ing. 

“Did she raise him?’’ 

No. His mother provided for Raul and his 
sister. The father died of a misdiagnosed 
disease before Raul turned five. 

“*How could he afford an education?”’ 

A wealthy Chilean set up the Federico San- 
ta Maria Technical University of Chile for 
underprivileged students. There, Raul 
learned civil enginzering and versed himself in 
world literature. By age 22, he’d produced 
Areas Verdes (Green Areas), a series of 
peoms praised by well-known critics for its 
tasteful break from the traditional Spanish 
styles. 

In 1975, the work was published, along 
with other authors, by the review, 
Manuscritas, Consequently, its editor, Chris- 
tian Hunneus, later faced dismissal from the 
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University of Chile. Areas Verdes shows up 
in Raul’s 1979 book, Purgatorio (Purgatory). 
After Anteparaiso, in 1982,he wrote E/ 
Paraiso Esta Vacido (Paradise Is Empty), and 
Canto a su amor desaparecido (Song to their 
missing love, 1985), along with the last two 
parts of La Vida Nueva (The New Life, not 
yet finished). 

“Wow, I’m 25 and still learning how to 
spell. When did Raul meet Jack?’’ 

In June of 1983, Jack’s friend from the 
University of Chile gave him a copy of 
Anteparaiso, Its clear visions sent his im- 
agination reeling. “‘Although I had never 
before heard of Raul Zurita, his poetry 
haunted me, even gave me _ nightmares 
throughout the south of Chile and Argen- 
tina,’’ Jack writes in his ‘‘Afterword’’ to the 
bilingual edition of Anteparaiso. Feeling that 
exceptional poets need well-deserved, world- 
wide recognition as young as possible, Jack 
cancelled a fly-fishing trip on Lake Maihue in 
the province of Valdivia. He phoned Raul 
from Buenos Aires. They shook hands at 
Raul’s home in Santiago, planned a transla- 
tion and a tour. 

‘‘Are Jack’s translations well-received? ’ 

Yes. Especially by Raul. I enjoyed his men- 
tion of the ‘‘. . .distortions and breaks in 
Raul’s syntax, (which) tend to give his 
language a connotation of a kind of delirium 
in which it becomes senseless to speak of 
masculine or feminine gender, of possession 
and attribution, as if he were speaking in a 
state of ecstasy or rapture, where the most im- 
portant thing is the power and purity of the 
images,’ in his notes in Amteparaiso. For 
me, the analysis stirs pictures like Albert 
Camus’ estranged and disillusioned priest in 
The Renegade. 

‘‘What a jumble! What a jumble! I must 
tidy up my mind. Since they cut out my 
tongue, another tongue, it seems, has been 
constantly wagging somewhere in my skull, 
something has been talking, or someone, that 
suddenly falls silent and then it all begins 
again... 

Jack takes great pleasure in perfection. He 
translates like he does all things. He examines 
ten pieces of corn before choosing one to buy. 
He custom-makes fly fishing rods with 
painstaking, precise threadwork, which must 
be rotated every 15 minutes until the varnish 
dries, just right. He’d sell them for over $250 
in Chile, sometimes, if he needed cash. 

‘*How will Jack pay for his January °87 so- 
journ?”’ 

With the help of a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
Jack can spend his two-and-a-half-year sab- 
batical on the old rivers he loves, catching 
dorado and working through the Canto. 

‘Will Raul continue to travel?”’ 
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Well, 1986 has meant readings in Cuba, 
Belgium, Paris, Sweden, Russia and the U.S. 
At 30, wide-eyed and anxious, he held en- 
thusiasm for all new places. Now, he wants to 
get home. ‘‘I have nostalgia for my country,”’ 
he explains. He’ll be in Santiago by the New 
Year, but he has accepted a February invita- 
tion to Barcelona, Spain and for March to 
Rome, Italy. 

“*So what happened after dinner?’’ 

We enjoyed coffee, Jack’s favorite from 
Berkeley. I sat with the two thin, thinking 
men as our thoughts went in three directions. 
I tried one of Raul’s Lucky Strikes, his brand 
for ten years. Smoke rose and I thought of 
Raul’s homeland where bodies of the innocent 
burned. I remembered Rodrigo Rojas de 
Negri, the exiled youth who in 1986 left 
Washington D.C. to find his father in Chile. 
At a Santiago student demonstration, the 
19-year-old was charred half-to-death by 
soldiers who doused him and Carmen Quin- 


tana Arancibia, 18, with flammable liquid. 
““You burned us! You burned us!’’ Rodrigo 
screamed, aflame, running in circles. The 
uniformed soldiers with black-painted faces 
threw the barely-alive teenagers in a truck, 
drove them about four miles down the road, 
and dumped them in a ditch. When they pull- 
ed off Carmen’s clothes, her skin came with 
them. Hospitals with burn units refused 
Rodrigo admission. He died a_ slow, 
treacherous death four days later on July 6. 
His mother expressed pride. ‘‘He died strug- 
gling for human rights,’’ she said. 

“What was it Neruda said?’’ 

“In conclusion I say to all men of good 
will, to workers, to poets, that the future of 
man is expressed in Rimbaud’s phrase: only 
with fiery patience will we conquer the 
splended city that will shed light, justice, and 
dignity on all men. 

Thus, poetry shall not have sung in vain.”’ 
(Pablo Neruda, Passions and Impressions). 
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‘‘Before | made 
a move | thought 
it out back and 
forth. I weighed 
everything 
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Mike Hartel 
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Be Your 
Own Boss 


By Jennifer Downes EE | 


ired of a nine to five routine? Weary of 
cy studying at school all day and then 
rushing off to work all night? Why work for 
someone when you can work for yourself? 

The most common jobs for college students 
are service oriented: waitressing, hosting, 
cashiering, delivering, and retailing, to name a 
few. But it goes without saying that most 
students are not pursuing degrees in these 
fields. They work just to pay their bills -- just 
to get by. Take a look at license plate frames 
next time you pass through the student park- 
ing lot. ‘‘I owe, I owe, so off to work I go”’ 
commonly graces the tail ends of what 
students are working their tail ends off to 
own. 

Ideally, if students utilized their inborn 
talents and skills as well as using what they 
learned, school would become more mean- 
ingful. If art majors could make it through 
school on their paintings or business majors 
could pay their rent by tending to their own 
businesses -- a whole new dimension would be 
added to the college education. 

“*Things take a totally different perspective 
when you own a business while in college. 
Your classes become more applicable,’’ accor- 
ding to Michael Woolbright, President of the 
Long Beach Entrepreneur Association 
(LBEA), a group of enterprising, ambitious 
students interested in owning their own 
businesses. 

“*You don’t have to be a business major to 
have a business idea,’’ states Woolbright. He 
says LBEA is for anyone in any major who 
seeks advice or a networking channel to get 
his business underway. Networking is crucial 
in a society where “‘who you know’’ plays 
such a vital role. 

A 22 year-old business major at Cal State 
Long Beach, Woolbright founded a t-shirt 
printing business which he has owned for four 


years now. Woolbright chooses to work for 
himself because it offers him a challenge. ‘‘I 
wanted to see if my ideas would work.’’ 

Being an entrepreneur is not easy. Especial- 
ly not if you’re a full-time student. But 
undergraduates at Long Beach have taken on 
that challenge. And they are succeeding. In 
one week I found five student entrepreneurs 
who had the time (or made the time) to tell 
me about themselves and their ventures. 


ike Hartel was bored with his job. He 

worked nights from 5:00.to 2:00 a.m., 
night after night after night. Not to mention 
that this was after six and a half hours of 
school, day after day, after day. The routine 
was getting to him. His wages were not 
enough for the time he put in, and the job was 
just a means of making enough money to 
squeeze through school. 

What did parking cars possibly have to do 
with being a business major? Unless he owned 
the business... . 

After three years of valet parking cars, 
Hartel, now a senior at Cal State Long Beach, 
decided to exercise his entrepreneurial skills. 

“I started at the bottom of the totem 
pole,’’ Hartel admits. But through three years 
of experience, Hartel learned the ins and outs 
of the business. He paid close attention to the 
way it was managed. He knew how much pro- 
fit it was taking in. He was aware of the ex- 
penses, the amount of overhead ... the risks. 

“Before I made a move I thought it out 
back and forth. I weighed everything out.’’ 
After months of careful consideration, Hartel 
proposed an offer to the owner of the valet 
service. ‘“The time was right and the oppor- 
tunity was there, so I took it,’’ Hartel 
remembers. He now owns half the concession 
rights to the parking lot. 
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Student Entrepreneurs 


Tell You How They Did It 


Hartel possesses the night time rights to the 
lot. Yes, late night hours still exist for him. 
But somehow, it doesn’t seem to bother him. 
Not now that it is MVP Valet Service. 

Hartel, a sole proprietor, employs seven 
valet parkers. Because of the amount of risk 
involved in insuring the safety of the 
automobiles, he prefers to hire friends. ‘‘I’d 
hire a fraternity brother or someone I know,”’ 
says the active Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
““because my employees have to be trustwor- 
thy. People pull in and leave their gas credit 
cards on the dash or purses under the seats. 
Those things become my responsibility and 
it’s a risk I take.”’ 

But the risk has been well worth it. MVP is 
operating at a profitable rate. ‘‘I took out an 
initial bank loan in April of °84. By 
September of that same year, the whole loan 
was paid off and I was going above.”’ 

MVP Valet Service is putting Hartel 
through school and making him financially in- 
dependent. ‘‘Owning my own business allows 
me a lot of freedom,’’ says the 
entrepreneur. One of those freedoms is not 
feeling obligated to parents who put heavy 
pressures and expectations on the kids they 
finance through school. The emotional pay-off 
is almost as great as the financial pay-off. 


Let’s follow Hartel’s entrepreneurial 
route toward forming MVP: 


1. Hartel’s first move was to meet with an 
attorney. He wanted to be sure he understood 
all the risks. ‘‘I didn’t want to open up my 
own business and on my first day have 
something go drastically wrong. If a car was 
stolen or wrecked I could go under before I 
ever got started.”’ 

2. Next, Hartel secured a small bank loan. 
He used that initial amount of money to ob- 
tain half the concession rights. 
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3. Hartel then took care of the legal 
aspects. He obtained a business license, a fic- 
ticious business name statement, and an in- 
surance policy. The latter became Hartel’s 
largest expense. ‘‘Crash one car and it could 


mean instant bankruptcy,’’ shudders Hartel, 


thinking of the many Mercedes, Jaguars and 
Porsches he is entrusted with each night. But 
“I accept all responsibilities,’ Hartel con- 
tinues, ‘‘...it keeps me awake at night.’ 


ump, set and spike could have 

been the motivating words which in- 
spired the formation of TOG! Action Wear. 
Two Long Beach students who love volleyball 
merged their energies last year and volleyed 
up their own line of clothing! 

The entrepreneurial team includes business 
major Briant Patterson and computer science 
major Sam Sawires. They proudly sport an en- 
tire line of original active wear. Two styles of 
volleyball shorts, bermuda shorts and a full 
line of t-shirts and sweatshirts make up the 
TOG! line. It’s marketed to students, friends, 
retail stores and athletic teams. 

Patterson’s business background has con- 
tributed to TOG!’s marketing techniques and 
helped in the management of sales, advertis- 
ing, publicity, promotions and finance. The 
23 year-old entrepreneur does it all. 

Though only 22, Sawire’s experience in 
computer science is a perfect complement. 
““Sam’s computer science background trained 
him to be very meticulous and function- 
oriented,’’ Patterson analyzes. 

Sawires handles accounting, production and 
pattern-making procedures. He is also respon- 
sible for quality control, ‘‘one of the toughest 
aspects of the business,’’ says Sawires. 

Currently, Sawires and Patterson are 
reinvesting the profits they earn back into the 


br two students 
who knew “‘ab- 
solutely nothing 
about the 
clothing 
business just 
one year ago.’”’— 
Briant Patterson 


company -- a logical way to help it grow. The 
satisfaction the founders derive from owning 
their own business makes up for the lack of 
cash. Sawires reasons, ‘‘I would rather be 
poor for a long time with my own business, 
knowing it’s got potential to grow, than be 
making great money stuck in a steady job, 
working for someone else.”’ 


Here is the game plan Patterson and 
Sawires employed to form TOG! Action 
Wear: 

1. First they did their homework. They 
researched the market. They checked out 
stores that sold the type of product they 
wanted to market, noting factors such as style, 
price, marketability, and competition. 

2. ‘‘Then we planned what we wanted in 
our line of clothes,’’ Briant continues. They 
specified each article down to its specific parts 
-- buttons, zippers, velcro closures, pockets, 
fabrics and styles. 

3. They next translated their ideas to a 
designer who drew them up. At this point 
they wanted to ensure the article was comfor- 
table and that it looked as well in actual, three- 
dimensional form as it did on paper. They had 
a designer put together a dummy. Necessary 
revisions were done at this stage. 

4. The entrepreneurial team then took the 
designs and dummies to a pattern maker. Pat- 
terns were drawn up, fabric was selected and 
cut, and the pieces were then sent to an 
assembler. 

5. Before they could market the finished 
product, they secured their business license, 
ficticious business name statement, retail 
sellers permit, and home occupancy permit 
(necessary when you operate out of your 
home.) 

6. They were finally ready to market the 
finished product. TOG! Action Wear is 
marketed in three modes. Direct sales are sold 
to friends, dorm residents, fraternities, 
sororities, and other students ‘‘door-to-door.”’ 
Patterson explains that this promotes TOG!’s 
image because ‘“we can direct who is wearing 
our clothes. It’s good for our image when peo- 
ple see the right people wearing our line.”’ 

Team sales reps consult with high schools 
and college athletic teams and special order 
outfits for the players. Some of TOG!’s 
clientelle include the Cal State Long Beach 
Greek system, and the SAE Volleyball Tour- 
naments, and volleyball and crew teams. 
Retail sales are directed to outlets including 
Pacific Sunwear, Bruce Jones Surfboards, and 
Beach Life. Not too shabby fot two students 
who knew absolutely nothing about the 
clothing business just one year ago, according 
to Patterson. 


The plucking of violin strings, eye-pleasing 
sights, and the sensation of floating down a 
Venice canal are part and parcel of the Gon- 
dola Getaway. Since it opened five years ago, 
this student-originated enterprise has gleamed 
in the spotlight, and is thriving. 

Senior business major David Black teamed 
up with his life-long best friend, Mike 
O’Toole of USC. Together they originated 
one of Long Beach’s major tourist attractions, 
listed right up there with the Queen Mary 
and the Spruce Goose. 

For $45 you can have a gondolier paddle 
you and your date around the scenic canals of 
Alamitos Bay for an hour. Naples Island pro- 
vides the view, and Gondola Getaways paddles 
up the transportation and inspires the 
romance. The ride includes a basket of bread 
and cheese, and a bucket of ice for those who 
wish to bring their own bottle. 

The idea is unusual, which earns Gondola 
Getaway plenty of attention from the media. 
Black feels that this ‘‘free advertising’’ has 
helped launch them. Gondola Getaway has 
been featured on ‘‘Two on the Town’’ and 
“Eye on LA,’’ it has graced the cover of 
Sunset magazine, and has been written up in 
Women’s Day, the Los Angeles Times and 
the Long Beach Visitors’ Guide, to name a 
few. ‘‘In the beginning, we were calling 
them,’’ Black recalls. ‘‘Now, they call us!”’ 

Black and O’Toole even researched the 
gondola business in Venice to make Gondola 
Getaway authenic. The boats are modeled 
after blueprints of actual Venetian gondolas. 
Their gondoliers paddle Venetian-style: they 
stand and push the paddles away from them, 
instead of English style, in which the paddler 
sits and pulls the paddles toward himself. 

The two-man enterprise has grown to a 
40-employee company. Black describes a 
“classic beginning,’’ in which the two of 
them did everything themselves. They paddl- 
ed the gondolas, answered phones, fixed the 
boats, handled the office and paperwork, did 
the shopping and the marketing, and took 
care of any other details that needed attention. 
When you own your own business, ‘‘you live 
it and breath it,’’ said Black, who ended up 
taking two years off from school to devote all 
his energies to Gondola Getaway. He now 
feels the business is well enough established 
for him to return to school. 


Here are the steps Black and O’Toole 
took to get where they are today: 


1. ‘‘We started with an old boat we found 
in the canals of Naples. We patched it up and 
got it running,’’ says Black. 

2. Before they could get a business license, 
Black and O’Toole had to secure an extensive 
insurance policy. 
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3. Next, they found a dock to operate from. 
Today, they are located at 5437 East Ocean, 
on the Long Beach Peninsula. 

4. To gain recognition, the pair offered free 
rides to guests of the Long Beach Area 
Tourism Council. This spread their fame -- in 
fact, world-wide. 

5. As the business became popular, the pair 
needed to acquire more gondolas. They visited 
museums to research gondola-building techni- 
ques. Then they searched for a builder to con- 
struct the vessels. Now Gondola Getaway has 
five boats. 

6. They hired employees to help run the 
popular enterprise. Gondola Getaway now 
employees approximately 20 gondoliers, along 


with secretaries, accountants, and other 
employees. 
ombine looks, popular name-brand 


C clothes and high standards with artistic 
flair and what do you get? The Classmen 
Portfolio. 

Rolf Juario, a 23-year-old art major at Cal 
State Long Beach, and his partner, Pete He- 
jny, a 24-year-old Orange Coast College 
photography student, mixed these ingredients 
and created a glamorous new concept in 
school folders. 

The Classmen Portfolio boasts the healthy 
good looks and accomplishments of Southern 
California’s outstanding male students. The 
two-pocket folder pictures college-age men 
who dreamily grace the front and back panels. 
Inside, a brief byline is printed about the 
models; who they are, what they do, and their 
accomplishments. 

Juario’s art background is evident in the 
sharp-looking, tasteful portfolio. Classes at Cal 
State Long Beach have taught him the basics 
of design and paste-up. 

Hejny handles the photography. Funny 
thing is, he had never photographed people 
before this venture. His specialty was scenic 
shots. But he tried his hand at it and snapped 
his way to success. Hejny has turned down 
many jobs from professionals in his trade. 

The venture has really paid off for the pair 
of entrepreneurs. ‘‘We broke even about 
six months after the folders were printed,”’ 
Juario remembers. ‘‘We sold 50,000 folders, 
which was the entire amount that we printed 
our first run,’’ he said. 


But success came only after much toil 
and sweat. Here’s what Hejny and Juario 
went through to achieve their goals: 


‘ 


1. Juario drew up comps, or ‘‘mock-ups”’ 
of his portfolio ideas. He wanted to have 
something visual and concrete before he tried 
to sell his idea to anyone else. 
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2. Juario and Hejny took their comps to 
clothing manufacturers to find sponsors. They 
happened to have connections with reps at 
both Genera and Sweats. ‘‘We were really 
lucky and got four sponsors in just one 
week,’’ says Juario. Everything seemed to 
start falling in place. 

3. Choosing the right models was a difficult 
and time-consuming process. Juario asked 
sorority girls and other female friends to 
‘‘scout’’ for guys who appealed to them. He 
gave each girl a stack of business cards and in- 
structed them to hand them out to attractive 
guys. The weeding-out process took months, 
since there were so many good prospects. The 
models were selected on appearance and 
achievement in academics, sports or the arts. 

4. Now Pete had to get to work. The photo 
sessions took about three months. Few of the 
guys selected had previous modeling ex- 
perience. 

5. Next they reviewed the photographs and 
selected their shots. 

6. Production came easy for Juario, who 
handled all the paste-up, layout and design 
himself. ‘‘About the only thing we didn’t do 
ourselves was the printing,’ Juario states. 

7. With printed portfolios in hand, they 
were ready to sell their product. “‘Marketing 
was discouraging at first,’’ Juario admits. 
‘‘We were young and our age was definitely a 
deterrent.’’ Sales finally started rolling in 
November. Tower Records was their first 
client. Then came college bookstores, which 
seemed the most receptive. ‘‘Almost all the 
colleges we approached picked it up. . .Long 
Beach, Northridge, UCLA.”’ 

8. Some changes have taken place since the 
first set of portfolios. Rolf is now shooting 
most of the photos himself. He contracted out 
the marketing, distribution and printing to a 
marketing firm in Orange County. Now, he 
meets with the firm every week or two, con- 
sults with them and picks up his royalty 
checks. Not a bad pay-off for all the 18-hour 
work-days he put in last year! 


Starting a new business seems relatively 
simple. The process is the same no matter 
which field you desire to try your hand at. 
From the starting point, it is hard work. 
Hartel and Juario both agree the sacrifices are 
great. They’ve given up many a Friday and 
Saturday night of partying to devote time to 
their businesses. Hartel claims he hasn’t had a 
weekend off in four years. 

“It’s not always going to be good times,’ 
warns Juario. ‘‘But it does reap its rewards. 
Running your own business is like a natural 
high. You feel so good that something you did 
can have such a positive effect on a lot of peo- 
ple. 


owntown Long Beach - 


Too Late To Save Face? 


Urban flight plagued Long Beach by the 
late 1960s. The once-thriving business district 
mirrored its neighboring shoreline fun-zone, 
the Pike -- both relics of better times. 

But today that image of decay remains only 
in memory. The Pike is gone but downtown 
has recovered, healed by over $1 billion worth 
of new investment. This rejuvenation is 
nowhere better visualized than in today’s 
Long Beach skyline. Mammoth cranes angle 
into the clouds, gleaming new buildings rise 
beneath their spell. On opposing street cor- 
ners 60-year-old structures like the Landmark 
Building come down, casualties 
of the new vitality of the Pacific Rim’s 
premier port. 

The fresh skyscrapers, signs of prosperity, 
elicit public applause. But what of the 
buildings that were lost? Do they go un- 
mourned? Is there room for the past in Long 
Beach? 

Los Angeles recently celebrated its 200th 
birthday. Long Beach’s centennial is little 
more than a year away. That’s a relatively 
slight slice of history, and Southern California 
has a reputation for neglecting it. In ‘‘Eureka! 
A Celebration of California,’’ published in 


New West, John Gregory Dunne writes that ’ 


the industrialization brought on by World 
War II laid a solid economic base and ‘‘allow- 
ed Southern California to find a sense of 
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By Chris Callard 


The First National Bank's clock tower. 


itself.”” This, in turn, created a unique 
outlook. ‘“There was an extravagance about 
the place, a lust for the new, and it was this 
lust that allowed Southern California to 
capitalize on the technologies of the future, to 
turn its attention away from the rest of the na- 
tion, from the bedrock of history itself.’’ 

But how pervasive is this disregard for 
anything old? And what effect does tearing 
down landmarks have on a city’s residents? 
According to Dr. Joe Krause, who teaches the 
history and theory of design and architecture 
at Cal State Long Beach, physical reminders of 
an earlier time serve an important need. ‘‘The 
thing that ultimately makes a city work is peo- 
ple,’ he said. ‘‘And people need to have a 
sense of time and place. Our old buildings act 
as signs of our past, present and future. It’s 
very important to have these visible signs in a 
community.”’ 

While Long Beach city officials may not 
have opposed the restoration of landmarks, 
Krause feels their priorities centered on re- 
building. ‘‘Sometimes it was easier to clear an 
area and sell the land rather than make the ex- 
isting structure work,’’ he said. Nancy 
Latimer, planning commissioner and 
facilitator for the Coalition to Preserve 
Historic Long Beach, agrees. Luring business 
for economic revitalization entailed the pro- 
mise of mew construction. ‘‘The financial- 


economic aspect has been high on the list of 
accomplishments, and preservation has not,”’ 
she said. 

To combat this prevailing sentiment, the 
Coalition formed in early 1986. It gathered 
together leaders from the major local 
organizations interested in maintaining Long 
Beach’s cultural heritage -- from the Willmore 
City Heritage Association to the Long Beach 
Historical Society. These groups worked 
diligently in their specific geographic and 
ideological areas, Latimer said. Missing, 
however, was a strong, unified voice exten- 
ding throughout the city. ‘‘We felt a coalition 
would be the best way to educate people to 
understand that preservation can work in con- 
cert with new development,”’ she explained. 

The city earthquake code ranks high on the 
Coalition’s priority list. All buildings must be 
in compliance by 1991. Those falling short of 
the ordinance, one of the state’s toughest, face 
demolition. A process called seismic retro- 
fitting is available for structural reinforce- 
ment, but as Latimer points out, ‘‘The cost is 
prohibitive and must be borne by the 
building’s owner.’’ The Coalition is urging 
that the pertinent code, last reviewed in 1970, 
be upgraded to consider recently developed 
types of seismic retro-fitting. Other sugges- 
tions to deal with the problem include pro- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Pacific Coast Club is dwarfed by its neighbor, the Villa Riviera. 
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Once the Markwell Building, the Jergins Trust’s future 
will be decided by economics. 
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The Villa Riviera faces demolition unless costly retro-fitting is installed. 
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the First Congregational 
Church, completed in 1914, gets 


- rejuvenated as a historic landmark. 


(Continued from page 24) 


viding city-financed, low-interest loans to help 
buildings meet the code, searching for 
rehabilitation funds and bringing designated 
landmarks under the more flexible state 
historical building code. Currently, the First 
Congregational Church at Third Street and 
Cedar Avenue is under-going retro-fitting, 
and the Villa Riviera at Ocean Boulevard and 
Alamitos Avenue has had preliminary testing. 

Long-time Long Beach resident Dorothy 
Bembridge believes that condemnation came 
hastily to a number of vintage buildings. ‘‘We 
felt some of them could have been used in 
connection with the newer buildings,’’ she 
said, citing the Landmark as an example. A 
plan did exist to construct adjacent high-rises 
in that structure’s 1920s classic revival ar- 
chitectural style. But the scheme failed and 
the Landmark has since been leveled. 

A charter member of the Cultural Heritage 
Commission, Bembridge has lived in a Queen 
Anne-style Victorian mansion in the city’s 
Drake Park area since 1918. The home, the 
only one of its kind in Los Angeles County 
never altered, gained city historical landmark 
status in 1980. Bembridge claims that by 
focusing on large office complexes and hotels 
~ at the expense of variety, as in the past -- the 
redevelopment program fails ‘to sustain 
downtown as a living entity. ‘‘We used to 
have very fine stores, and many different 
kinds, on Pine Avenue,”’ she recalled. ‘‘Peo- 
ple drove from Pasadena and Los Angeles to 
shop here. It was worthwhile to go 
downtown.’’ Redevelopment seems to veer 
away from that kind of environment. The 
developers are the ones who hold the reigns 
and act regardless of what the Heritage Com- 
mission has to say, according to Bembridge. 
The bottom line is that ‘‘those with the 
money get to do what they want.”’ 

In its cultural heritage ordinance, the city 
of Long Beach is on record favoring a policy 
of historical preservation, according to 
Cultural Heritage Commission Chairperson 
Rita Woodbury. ‘‘In actuality, there has not 
been a very firm stand taken on redevelop- 
ment projects that include re-use of older 
buildings,’’ she said. 

An appointed advisory board, the Commis- 
sion investigates areas and structures recom- 
mended as landmarks. Over 18 designees exist 
in Long Beach, from the Pacific Coast Club to 
the Drake Park Historic District. Once 
historical status is awarded by vote of the city 
council, any structural or design changes are 
subject to Commission consent. It is also 
within its power to delay landmark demolition 
for a year, a right exerted on behalf of the 
Jergins Trust at Ocean and Pine. ‘‘The city 
hasn’t used any active means, like acquiring a 
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property and making it available to developers 
who specifically want to restore,’’ Woodbury 
noted. “‘In that sense there has been some 
lackon its part to aggressively promote preser- 
vation projects.’’ 

Woodbury called the destruction of the Fox 
West Coast, in its heyday Long Beach’s 
largest movie palace, a major cultural loss. 
The theater was not a city landmark, its 
owners declining the nomination. The Jergins 
Trust, however, represents a more hopeful ex- 
ample in the fight for preservation. Con- 
structed in 1916 as the Markwell Building 
and enlarged in 1928, it housed the local 
branch of the Los Angeles County Court for 
many years, as well as the State, a vaudeville 
and movie theater. A hotel was proposed for 
the site, at which time the Cultural Heritage 
Commission imposed its moratorium. That 
reprieve expired, but so did the hotel deal. Still 
in limbo, the Jergins Trust is up for sale and, 
according to Latimer, nothing of historical 
value has been removed. 


Restoration projects can be precarious 
undertakings. ‘‘In the initial stages of the 
acquisition the immediate factors are more dif- 
ficult to determine,’’ said developer Larry 
Agajanian. ‘‘You have a lot of engineering 
relative to seismic work, and until those plans 
are drawn and approved by the city you really 


don’t know what it’s going to cost.’” Agaja- 
nian recently received financing for the com- 
plete rehabilitation of the 1906 First National 
Bank at First Street and Pine Avenue. He 
listed as incentives for his participation an in- 
terest in preservation, available tax credits and 
the renewed activity downtown. 

Ultimately, Agajanian said, the guiding 
force in any restoration project is its potential 
as a real estate investment. Because of the 
unknown details, the decision can involve 
great risk. It may also turn out very profitable. 
The lure for a tenant is ‘‘a combination of the 
historical aspects and the rental rates, which 
are typically 20-30 percent lower than the 
new buildings in the area,’’ he explained. 

After suffering many setbacks, preserva- 
tionists hope the tide is turning. ‘“Our track 
record is lousy,’’ Coalition member Latimer 
remarked. ‘‘We were once known for our 
fabulous Art Moderne buildings along Broad- 
way, and now there’s hardly anything left. 
But I think a few years ago people started say- 
ing, ‘We don’t want any more of this 
destruction.’ Because the local economy was 
depressed for so long, she thinks those who 
felt that way held back. Now the time is right. 
We are prepared to get very serious before 
more buildings go down.”’ 

Rita Woodbury sees a promising attitude 


change in government officials. ‘‘I think the 
city is becoming aware that there is a strong 
constituency in Long Beach interested in 
historical preservation,’’ she said. Evidence 
seems to bear her out. The Bradley Building 
at Pine and Broadway returned to its Art 
Deco splendor with the help of a low-interest 
city loan. The 1903 Masonic Temple on Pine 
is in renovation, also the recipient of a similiar 
loan. According to James Garcia of the city’s 
Economic Development Division, this finan- 
cial arrangement is available to downtown 
property owners for rehabilitation work only. 
He said more projects are in the works. 

Dr. Krause acknowledges that change is in- 
evitable. ‘‘A city has life and is a dynamic 
place. You can’t simply freeze its growth and 
evolution.’’ And he doesn’t believe in the in- 
discriminate saving of buildings. ‘‘If it no 
longer functions I have no qualms about tear- 
ing it down.’’ But much of the old architec- 
ture in Long Beach does function, mechanical- 
ly and psychologically, he says. With so much 
gone, and new expansion moving so rapidly, 
we need to hold onto what is left. ‘“We don’t 
have a hell of a lot, and what we have may not 
be the finest examples of their kind. But 
they’re all we’ve got. I think it’s fairly evident 
we need to save some of these buildings in 
order to maintain ties to our past.”’ 


The successful salvage of the First Congregational Church brightens the future for other vintage buildings in Long Beach, 
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‘““The Loser’’ 


By Melain Anderson 


Tim was the kind of guy who was 
everyone’s friend. He had a boyish charm 
that attracted both men and women. His 
quick wit and constant good humor, mixed 
with a blond surfer’s good looks, made for a 
striking combination. Apollo had hop- 
scotched a path across this devout sun- 
worshiper’s face, leaving a galaxy of freckles, a 
perpetually peeling nose and a tawny Califor- 
nia tan that never lost its sunburned glow. 

Tim lived in a private beach community at 
the ocean’s edge. He spent the majority of his 
time surfing and socializing with neighbors 
and friends who formed a large and diverse 
group. It was not uncommon during the 
course of the day to see a variety of local 
surfers, teenage girls, business men and young 
children come and go through his constantly 
open front door. 

After a lazy afternoon of surf and sand, 
Tim would make the neighborhood rounds. 
Dropping in on friends for a glass of wine, 
some conversation and a few lines of cocaine, 
he was known for leaving small vials of the 
powder as gifts. This, of course, only lasted 
long enough for the grateful recipient to 
aquire a taste for the stuff. That accomplish- 
ed, the offerings would dwindle until his so- 
called ‘‘friends’’ became customers. 

It was a smooth operation. Easy, lucrative 
and seemingly without risk. He could have 
continued in this fashion for years, living a 
lifestyle many only dream of. 

During the summer of 1978 Tim received 
an offer too good to turn down ... or so it 
seemed at the time. He would travel to 
France with money enough to buy several 
kilos of cocaine. Once there, he would meet 
with two men who were go-betweens for a 
major Peruvian connection. With the buy 
completed, he would meet an American girl 
who would act as a ‘“‘mule’’ and carry the 
drugs underneath her clothing through 
United States customs. Tim would take a 
separate flight and be on hand to meet her 
when it landed several hours later. Once in 
the States, they would both receive payment 
for their services and Tim could retire. As the 
‘‘money-man’’ Tim would bear none of the 
risk. It was an easy score. ‘“The next time you 


(Continued on page 32) 
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From The Cocaine Trade “The Winner” 


By Jessie Lasnover 


He was a 35-year-old, middle-class 
businessman when hippie-guru Timothy 
Leary preached his early-Sixties philosophy of 
““tune in, turn on and drop out.’’ He felt a 
kinship to the young people from all over the 
country who adopted Leary’s lifestyle and 
worship of psychedelia. He identified with the 
men who wore long hair, put ‘‘make love not 
war’’ bumper stickers on their cars and dodg- 
ed the draft; he admired the women who wore 
long dresses, beads, and pachouli oil as they 
gave their bodies to the sexual revolution. He 
sympathized with hippies who got high on 
marijuana and searched for the meaning of life 
on LSD. 

This man, who calls himself ‘‘O.K. Doak,’’ 
joined what he considers a movement. He 
quit his legitimate job as manager of a 
messenger service early in 1965, embarked on 
a brand new career selling drugs, and by 1970 
had left his wife. He soon opened up his own 
delivery business for several television news 
stations as a cover for his drug-dealing. 

O.K. Doak switched from psychedelics to 
cocaine 13 years ago and eventually moved to 
Miami where high-grade cocaine is cheap and 
easy to get. Through his messenger service, 
O.K. Doak developed a drug clientele of what 
he calls ‘‘wealthy media people.’’ He doesn’t 
sell anything on the streets and he knows his 
customers well. He buys newly imported, 
high quality, uncut cocaine at what he claims 
is ‘‘an almost non-existent cost.’’ After cut- 
ting it by removing a fourth and substituting 
powdered lactose, he breaks the two or three 
ounces into grams. One ounce is 28 grams. 

His preferred customers buy at least a cou- 
ple of grams at a time; customers on the street 
usually buy a quarter of a gram for $25. If he 
needs extra cash, O.K. Doak sends one of his 
‘*cocaine groupies’ out to sell either the 
powdered cocaine or a handful of the 
manufactured freebase cocaine, called 
“*rock,’? which sells for $10 a piece. 
Sometimes he’ll even send a visiting friend or 
relative out to sell on the street. O.K. Doak 
never gets caught. 

O.K. Doak never even worries about get- 
ting caught. He says that’s because he keeps a 
low profile. ‘I’m not out there making loud 
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“The Loser’ 
(Continued from page 30) 
see me, I’ll be $100,000 richer.’’ he became 


fond of telling his friends before leaving. 

The morning Tim left for France he walked 
out on the beach for one last look. The sun’s 
blinding rays danced across the water as a 
flock of surfers on their boards bobbed on the 
incoming swells. Patiently, they waited for 
that next big wave. 

A rainbowed assortment of bright bikinis 
dotted the sand. He could see heat vapors ris- 
ing from the oiled, inert bodies 

Inhaling deeply, the cool offshore breeze 
filled Tim’s nostrils with the smell of salt and 
suntan lotion. With a sigh, he hardened his 
resolve and slowly trudged back towards the 
house. ‘‘Just another day in paradise,’’ he 
thought. It was a hard place to leave, even if 
only for a few weeks. 

Tim arrived at LAX several hours later on 
that hot August day in 1978. He carried only 
a small duffle bag over his shoulder and the 
memory of the girl on the beach. Tim boarded 
the 747 with a light heart, not knowing that 
he would soon find himself in the hands of the 
French authorities who would keep him as an 
unwilling guest of their prison system for 
nearly ten years. 

Three weeks of negotiations in France and 
the buy was completed. Tim was ready to go 
home. He had sent the American girl on 
ahead and was contemplating a champagne 
celebration with anyone who would join him 
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to sleep. 
| go. 
dreams. 


as soon as he boarded the plane. He was 
already compiling a list of things he would 
buy with his newly aquired wealth. At the top 
of the list was the best surfboard money could 
buy. 

Tim never had his celebration and has yet 
to get that new board. The two Peruvians in 
the deal, who were aprehended several hours 
before he got to the airport, told the French 
police everything in an effort to mitigate their 
own fates. 

Tim’s “‘mule’’ was also taken into custody, 
soon to be on her way to a woman’s prison in 
northern France. When the gendarmes 
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roughly escorted him through Paris’ Charles 
de Gaulle Airport in handcuffs, Tim didn’t 
ask for an explanation. He didn’t need one. 
Without formal charges, Tim was sent to a 
men’s prison located in the small town of 
Fresnes in northern France. Life in Fresnes 
prison, which Tim likened to the Bastille, was 
far from what he was used to. He found 
himself among men who had committed every 
sort of crime imaginable. Ironically, the Peru- 
vians were in the same prison, several cells 
away from Tim’s. Survival became the name 
of the game. Fortunately, his cell-mate spoke 
English. Well, sort of ... he was Australian. 
Time passed without Tim’s case coming to 
trial. Prison life was taking its toll. His first 
year was spent in a cold, damp cell with only a 
small hole cut in the door for the guards to 
pass food through. A rusty tin can served as a 
toilet. He was taken to the showers once a 
week for a quick rinse in icy cold water and 
allowed out into the yard for only a few 
minutes each day. The only contact he had 
with the outside world was through his 
lawyer, and letters. Tim was writing a lot 
more of them than he received, but then, he 
had nothing but time on his hands. He didn’t 
find out until much later that everything he 
received was carefully screened and many 
parcels were withheld from him. In a letter 
home during August of 1979 he wrote, ‘I 
don’t have any new news on my trial. Can 
you believe I’ve been here one year now! ... 
It’s funny but it doesn’t feel like I’ve been 


Off to dreamland 
free in my 
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here that long. The way I feel, I could have 
gotten here only a month ago. I think that’s 
because every day is exactly the same. 
...Maybe I’ll be home next year.’’ 

Prison conditions weren’t the best, but at 
least he was getting three meals a day. In one 
letter he wrote that the food was pretty good 
once you picked out all the bugs. He took 
whatever he got because the guards, who 
didn’t like complainers, might cut his por- 
tions, or worse. 

As Christmas neared, the weather turned 
from cold to freezing. Tim was able to get a 
pair of long johns to ward off the winter chill 


which permeated his cell. Sometimes at night, 
when the wind was especially strong, snow 
would blow in through the window and cover 
the floor. 

In a December letter he wrote: ‘‘I woke up 
this morning and the ground was white; it’s 
good for a change. It’s very wet, cold and win- 
dy... A funny thing happened today. When I 
was down in the yard this morning it was so 
cold I couldn’t wait to return to my cell. As 
we were called in from the yard, I found 
myself walking down the hall thinking, ‘Boy, 
I can’t wait to get back to my room!” Is that 
crazy.or what? I guess it just goes to show 
that all is relative.”’ 

Tim was beginning to feel like he was los- 
ing touch. The long, unchanging days, and 
even longer, lonely nights continued. Finally 
in 1981, after over two years in prison, Tim 
had some news on his trial. In a letter he 
wrote on December 24 he said: ‘‘I should be 
going to court in January or February. This 
case is a lot heavier than I think any of you 
know. I’ll tell you all about it someday. Put it 
this way, if I get five years I’ll be very, very 
lucky.”’ 

It became evident in his letters that the 
pressure was getting to him. ‘‘My cell-mate is 
getting freed in about a month. He’s going 
back to Aussieland. I’ve been acting totally 
crazy lately. The guards think I’m really 
weird. I’m doing that in hopes that they’ll 
leave me in the cell alone. I’ll be seeing the 
shrink next week and I’m planning to blow 
his mind.”’ 

Tim was retreating more and more into 
himself. It hurt to see his friend going free 
while he remained behind to face an uncertain 
fate. ‘‘I’ve found my best time spent in here 
is when I go to sleep,’’ he wrote. ‘‘Off to 
dreamland I go. I’m free in my dreams.’ 

Finally, on September 12, 1982, Tim went 
to trial. Despite assurance from his lawyer 
that he would get a light sentence, the court 
was harsh. The day he was sentenced he 
wrote: “‘If you aren’t sitting down, do so 
now. I got judged today -- yeah the day finally 
came and the ax fell pretty heavy. I got ten 
years. I’m going to appeal and should end up 
with six or seven years. Shit, that sounds like 
a long time. I just can’t believe it.’’ 

Later that year his sister flew over to see 
him for the third time since his incarceration. 
“It’s such a breath of fresh air to see her after 
beg in here for awhile. You forget what it’s 
lie to be able to look forward to something, 

anything.The only thing that breaks the pace 
of things around here is a good fight. I never 
knew how much animal I have in me. I 
haven’t lost a fight yet. But don’t worry, I’m 
not losing touch. Everytime after a fight I feel 
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“The Winner’ 


(Continued from page 31) 

noises. I just go to a select few.’’ He also says 
he only sells enough to meet his expenses. 
“‘Money doesn’t impress me. As long as my 
wants are taken care of, I’m happy. I don’t get 
enough from heaven to pay the bills.’’ 

Those bills run a little higher than the 
average Joe’s. He lives in a luxurious high- 
rise beach-front apartment in affluent Miami. 
O.K. Doak frequents the best Miami specialty 
shops, dresses in trendy, up to date style, 
prefers health foods and considers himself a 
gourmet. The scent of expensive soap and col- 
ogne surrounds him, and his hair is profes- 
sionally styled. Electronic gadgets fascinate 
him: he owns three kinds of orange-juice 
maker, two stereos, several televisions, radios, 
and cameras. Piles of silver and gold jewelry 
clutter his dresser. In sum, he buys whatever 
he wants, when he wants. 

He says he wants the very best from life, 
and he feels the same about cocaine. ‘‘If it’s 
not the best, I don’t want it at all. I won’t sell 
anything I wouldn’t want to use myself.’’ 

O.K. Doak sells both the powdered cocaine 
and the rock, which is made by melting the 
powdered cocaine and blending it with other 
chemicals. The product is then dried to form 
chunks, called rocks, which users smoke. If it 
isn’t completely dry when smoked, it ex- 
plodes. 

O.K. Doak calls freebase cocaine ‘‘a 
designer drug made from modern 
chemistry.’’ It’s easy to buy because 75 per- 
cent of the time it’s been made in someone’s 
kitchen using who-knows-what. O.K. Doak 
says, ‘‘Nobody knows what they’re doing out 
there. They’ve never had the best.’’ 

O.K. Doak believes the freebase form is too 
dangerous to sell to first-time users. ‘‘I’d 
never do that to anybody who’s never been 
there before. It’s a hard-and-fast rule. Nobody 
gets it from me the first time because that 
wouldn’t be doing them a favor.”’ 

The dealer-user admits he’s affected by 
rock. He’s noticed changes in himself, but 
claims he isn’t hurt as much as others because 
he takes vitamins, minerals, and amino acids. 
“I replace everything the drug takes out. I 
can stop taking cocaine anytime I want. I 
would say I’m addicted, but I just take it from 
boredom, not need. I’m strong--extremely 
healthy, far from the average man.”’ 

A young relative of Doak’s, called 
“‘Glasspipe,’’ visited last summer and got an 
inside look at the cocaine trade. Glasspipe says 
he saw people openly selling rock one block 
from the Miami police station. He claims it 
costs a third as much and is twice as potent as 
the rock sold in California. And the risks are 
less, too. ‘“You can’t stop everybody, there’s 
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too much of it in Miami,’’ Glasspipe ex plains. 

Glasspipe had to leave Miami because it was 
too easy to get sucked into the drug lifestyle. 
“‘The stuff does things to your mind: you trip 
out, want nothing but the pipe. Your mother 
can be dying in the same room and you 
wouldn’t help her until all the base was 
gone.’’ Glasspipe sees the effects of rock in 
O.K. Doak: ‘‘He stays up all night, his eyes 
are buggy, and you can barely understand 
what he’s saying when he’s high...he gets 
weird.”’ 

“T was in the same house with it.’’ 
Glasspipe said. ‘‘I’d turn it down, do it, turn 
it down, then do it again. Finally, I’d say, 
“give me some lines’ and then I’d go out. 
Mostly I’d just snort, I never got into that 
freebase shit.’’ He saw rooms full of jewelry 
and televisions that addicts gave O.K. Doak 
for just a little cocaine. 

Glasspipe recently moved back to San Fran- 
cisco where he is trying to start a career as a 
dancer. So far he has managed to stay clean, 
but often thinks of his uncle O.K. Doak, and 
the others whom he thinks are back on their 
knees by now. 

According to Glasspipe, O.K. Doak gets 
more than money for selling drugs. Some 
women are willing to do anything for cocaine, 
and Glasspipe describes orgies with several 
women at a time doing anything O.K. Doak 
wants. ‘‘Those women can hardly wait to ex- 
hale so they can take another hit. Their hands 
shake, they gasp, even their eyes twitch.’’ 

Glasspipe says O.K. Doak likes to experi- 
ment with the drug. He has medical books 
and pharmacy references which he uses to 
analyze the cocaine, testing it to see the effects 
of the different forms. 

The people O.K. Doak buys from are most- 
ly Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Haitians. 
“‘They can barely speak English,’’ Glasspipe 
claims. ‘‘They’re family people, normal look- 
ing, straight people. You’d never believe they 
sell drugs.”’ 

Of course, O.K. Doak looks pretty normal 
himself: middle-aged, nicely dressed, well- 
spoken and very clean...even immaculate. 
O.K. Doak is the only man Glasspipe has ever 
known who shaves under his arms. 

Strangely enough, O.K. Doak feels that 
rock cocaine is the biggest menace facing 
American society today. ‘‘If I had places to go 
and people to see, I wouldn’t do it,’’ he says. 
But, of course he doesn’t have to do any of 
that. After being in control for so long, he 
could never take orders again. Nor could he 
make anywhere near as much money. 

“*What am I going to do?’’ O.K. Doak asks 
of those who question him about a career 
change. ‘‘I’m 58 years old. I’m reasonably 
happy...except when I’m not.’’ 
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Bad news is like gossip. It travels fast, is ex- 
agerated, and nearly always hurts someone. 
Bad news has been circulating around the 
campus of Cal State Long Beach for the past 
year that everyone seems to have at least 
heard about: the school’s budget deficit. 
These two ugly words have sent CSU 
Chancellor’s Office troubleshooters into ac- 
tion and spurred a State Legislature audit. 
They have instilled fear in some members of 
the administration and faculty, raised concern- 
ed questions, and caused either anxious wor- 
ries or apathy in the student population. Just 
exactly what is this problematic budget deficit, 
and how has it affected everyone at Cal State 
Long Beach? The answers are elusive and not 
easy to digest. 

What everyone does know and understand 
is that large organizations need money to 
operate. Cal State Long Beach’s money comes 
from several different sources and is put into 
one big proverbial pot called a budget. Some 
of these sources include the governor’s 
general fund, campus auxiliaries, and student 
fees, all of which, according to the Business 
Manager’s office, totaled $119,083,273 last 
year to make up the 1985-86 budget. 

The money is then allocated each year to 
the university’s seven different schools and 
the service and administrative offices. But 
somewhere along the line last year, approx- 
imately $900,000 was allocated and spent that 
didn’t exist. The administration suddenly 
found itself scrambling, late in the fiscal year, 
for explanations demanded not only by the 
Chancellor’s Office, but by faculty, 
employees, students and local and student 
press. 

Rumors spread, fed mostly by contradictory 
news feports, the unwillingness or 
unavailability of some administrative person- 
nel to talk about the shortage, and the inabili- 
ty of the non-budget-minded to understand it. 
According to the campus newspaper, the 
Forty-Niner, President Stephen Horn strong- 
ly denied rumors that academics would suffer 
or that he would be leaving the university 
because of the deficit. 

Other newspapers could not agree on the 
exact causes or amount of the shortfall. The 
Los Angeles Times reported the figure to be 
$800,000 and caused by ‘“‘overly rosy 
estimates’’ at the same time the Long Beach 
Press Telegram was claiming $1.6 million 


due to ‘‘no early-warning accounting 4 
system.”’ 
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Horn was attending an out-of-state meeting 
and was unavailable for comment when the 
issue was made public last July, according to 
the Times. When contacted for comment, 
Horn stated there was no more for him to say 
on the topic and suggested Business Manager 
Joanne Hutton for a source of information. 
Vice Chancellor D. Dale Hanner also refused 
comment and deferred to Hutton. Hutton 
reluctantly agreed to an interview only after 
written questions were submitted in advance 
and was then unable to supply an exact figure 
of the deficit. 


Red Ink Row: 


The Bucks 
Stop Where? 


By Gaye Lucas 


Whatever the reason and whatever the ex- 
act amount, the budget deficit still remains at 
Cal State Long Beach. Where the money ac- 
tually got spent is still currently pure specula- 
tion, though concrete answers are expected 
from an audit conducted by the California 
State Legislature supposedly completed in late 
November. 

“As in previous years, estimates were made 
and money was allocated and spent before it 
actually came in,’’ said Hutton. 

Other administrators agreed. Horn has very 
generally stated in several past interviews that 
the deficit resulted from overly optimistic pro- 
jections. Karl W. E. Anatol, Dean of the 
School of Humanities, offered virtually the 
same explanation. ‘“The deficit was based on 
high expectations of revenues that the univer- 
sity did not generate. 

The California Faculty Association (CFA), 
representing approximately 19,000 faculty, 
librarians and coaches in the Cal State Univer- 
sity system and roughly 56 percent of the 
faculty at Cal State Long Beach, does not 
share that view. It believes that President 
Horn abused his discretionary powers (some 
of which have since been revoked by the 
Chancellor’s Office) by siphoning money from 
the instructional and other allocations to beef 
up the administration expense fund. This re- 
quired quite a bit of transferring between ac- 
counts to remain within the limits of the 
law, the CFA claims. 

“‘We can show from state records on this 
campus that in 1984-85 over $700,000 disap- 
peared from the instruction budget, and in 
1984-85 over $700,000 appeared in ad- 
ministration’s allocations that they had not 
been budgeted for,’’ said Professor Robert E. 
Winchell of the Geology Department at Cal 
State Long Beach and local president of CFA. 
‘*This resulted in ten extra positions in the 
president’s operation in executive manage- 
ment. What we are saying is that the money 
could have been taken out of instruction and 
transferred to a different account before it was 
transferred to the administration budget. We 
have the numbers but we haven’t been able to 
track the transfers because we don’t have ac- 
cess to that information and wouldn’t have 
the personnel to do it. Nothing illegal has 
been done,’’ added Winchell, ‘‘but it is still 
wrong. This money was budgeted for instruc- 
tional purposes.”’ 

Joanne Hutton refuted the CFA’s allega- 
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tions, calling it a case of not understanding 
the budgetary process. ‘‘For instance, there 
may have been clerical help needed to support 
instruction in one of the school departments. 
That person cannot be paid directly with in- 
structional funds, but since the position was 
created to solely support an instructional pur- 
pose, we are authorized to transfer that 
money into an account that that person can 
receive payment from. The money was 
budgeted for instructional purposes, and that 
is what it was used for,’’ said Hutton. 
Anyone has access to the information, Hutton 
said, but she did agree that it would take a lot 
of time to go through it all. 

Former Business Manager Charlotte Berry 
confirmed the fact that these types of transfers 
are normal, providing there is good reason for 


them. 
According to Berry, she was replaced by 


Hutton in August 1985 because President 
Horn ‘‘did not like my management style. He 
said he wanted a manager who would roll up 
sleeves and do the work.”’ 

Presumably, that is exactly what Hutton is 
having to do in the wake of the deficit. The 
question of where the money went may not be 
as important at this point in time as how the 
budget deficit is affecting everyone at Cal 
State Long Beach. The shortfall had to be 
made up from somewhere. Rescue came in the 
form of a $900,000 loan from the CSU 
Chancellor’s office, but on the stipulation that 
it be paid back over a three-year period, accor- 
ding to the campus newspaper, the Forty- 
Niner. Virtually every department involving 
administration, faculty and students has had 
to tighten the belt. 

One of the administrative divisions to be 
hardest hit was Information Management and 
Analysis, headed by Associate Vice President 
Ronald E. Lee. This division comprises many 
areas including admissions and records, in- 
structional and administrative computer 
centers, financial aid, the mail room and 
analytical information , 

“‘The first major impact was the necessity 
to reduce the student assistance program,”’ 
said Lee. ‘‘We had to take employees who had 
had direct student contact, such as people do- 
ing grad checks, to cover the jobs that student 
assistants had been doing. The end result is 
that everything goes slower and the lines get 
longer because we can’t handle them effec- 
tively,’ according to Lee. 
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Several other departments and divisions 
agreed that money for travel for faculty, 
employees and students was the first thing to 
be cut. 

Pre-Nursing major Kim Zimmerman has 
seen cutbacks in her physiology lab. ‘‘Disec- 
tion of frogs are done as demonstrations by 
the instructor instead of by the student. In 
one demonstration, a frog was used instead of 
a turtle because the instructor said that frogs 
were cheaper for the department to buy.’’ 

In addition to the cuts mentioned above, 
several other areas have been targeted by the 
administration. These include a freeze on non- 
faculty hiring, a stop to all renovations, the 
conserving of energy used, a possible end to 
the free pharmaceuticals at the student health 
center, and the elimination of credit card 
payments for student fees 

The effects of the budget deficit at Cal State 
Long Beach are not only limited to the finan- 
cial or material aspects. It has also affected the 
morale of the university population, 
sometimes raised it and sometimes lowered it. 

“‘T feel that by and large there is a positive 
attitude on campus,’’ said Dean Anatol. 
““People want to help to make sure that the 
problem doesn’t face us again.”’ 

“It’s a problem being addressed openly by 
the central administration and definite 
strategies have been put into place,’’ said 
Dean John P. Sikula of the Graduate School of 
Education. 

Even Dr. Winchell of the CFA had a 
positive comment. ‘“The new Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, Dr. John Beljan, has 
released academic budget allocation informa- 
tion. This is the first time we could ever get 
that information. I would say that this is a 
step in the right direction.”’ 

Nevertheless, negative reactions and confu- 
sion remain. 

“Individuals in charge of budget planning 
did a poor job. They should have been on top 
of things. That’s what they are paid to do,”’ 
said Physiology Professor Mark Biedebach. 

Business major Cheryl Moorman said she 
had read several articles in the Forty-Niner 
campus newspaper. “‘But I still don’t know 
what it is all about. It’s hard to formulate an 
opinion as to who is to blame when you don’t 
really know what happened.’’ 

Mixed opinion also prevails regarding the 
way in which the campus and local press have 
handled the situation. 


“Every time I grant an interview to the 
press, my words have been twisted and taken 
out of context, or I have been misquoted,”’ 
complained Joanne Hutton. ‘‘Because of 
these bad experiences, I very rarely talk with 
reporters anymore, and ‘f I do, I insist on see- 
ing the questions in writing first.”’ 

Besides President Horn and Vice 
Chancellor Hanner, there were others who 
refused to be interviewed about the budget 
deficit. Biology Department Chair Larry 
Leamy abruptly left the room when the words 
““budget deficit’? were mentioned. The 
reporter, left sitting in a chair, heard Leamy 
mumble on his way out, ‘‘I don’t know what 
you are talking about. I never heard there was 
a budget deficit.’’ 

Dean Anatol believes the press is entitled to 
print what it believes is news. ‘“They’ve done 
their job’’ said Dean Anatol. ‘‘Certain people 
have been scuffed up by the press,’’ he added. 

Perhaps the certain person who has been 
“‘scuffed up’’ the most is President Stephen 
Horn, with headlines such as ‘‘Horn Stripped 
of Budgetary Powers’? and ‘‘Horn Denies 
Rumors.”’ 

“‘The press was blaming the president for 
the deficit,’’ said Associate Vice President 
Lee. ‘‘I think that he is accountable, but he 
really cannot be blamed.’’ 

Ironically, in the midst of all the bad press, 
the Chronicle of Higher Education recently 
published the results of a survey naming Horn 
one of the 100 most effective college 
presidents. 

Other corrective measures besides cutbacks 
have been initiated by the administration to 
ensure that financial woes do not occur again. 
These include new procedures in the 
Budgetary Planning and Business offices that 
will no longer allow allocations of projected 
funds that do not exist, and the establishment 
of a reserve fund which is maintained 
throughout the year. 

The budget deficit at CSULB has caused 
fear and worry, raised serious questions, and 
has resulted in the pointing of many fingers of 
blame. But it has also rallied support for many 
solutions, and a majority of those interviewed 
in the campus community felt the new 
measures put in place will solve the problem 
in time. 

“Tt turns out that the deficit really isn’t 
that hurtful in the long run,’’ said Dean 
Anatol. ‘‘It is a crisis we can survive.”’ 
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Does 20-year-old Bret Easton Ellis’s self- 
confessed ‘‘sort-of-a-novel’’ Less Than Zero 
stand a chance of measuring up to the incredi- 
ble promotion it has received? The mini-novel 
has been called everything from ‘‘this genera- 
tion’s The Catcher in the Rye to an MTV 
Great Gatsy. Ellis has even been hailed as 
“‘the first voice of his generation.’’ 

That voice, according to writer John 
Rechy, is one ‘‘of traumatized self-pity, 
passivity, and blind self-absorption.’’ We 
could also add fear and helplessness. 

Curiously, the author’s picture on the back 
cover reveals a young man _ seemingly 
frightened both by what he knows and what 
he doesn’t know. His expression is 
remarkably similar to that of Life-in-Hell car- 
toonist Matt Groening’s mutant, one-eared 
rabbit ‘‘Bongo,’’ who represents Reagan- 
youth. Groening has described this expression 
as one of ‘‘angst, alienation, self-loathing, and 
knowledge of the meaninglessness of our im- 
pending doom.”’ 

It would be easy to place this expression on- 
to the features of the novel’s protagonist, 
Clay, who like Ellis, grew up in Groening’s 
“‘hell’? (Los Angeles) and went to college in 
New England. As Michiko Kakutani of the 
New York Times puts it: ‘‘...his slick first- 
person narrative encourages one to read the 
novel as a largely autobiographical account of 
what it’s like to grow up rich and jaded, in 
Beverly Hills today.”’ 

Before the novel is through, Ellis will at- 
tempt to lay out the sociological basis for a 
sort of recognition (if not empathy), subtly 
add a semblance of dissent, and in the end, 
cast blame for Clay’s predicament. 

The novel is only 208 pages long, and with 
its large-format print, can easily be read in one 
sitting. The cover displays the 2-tone 
sunglasses from Elvis Costello’s Trust album, 
ironically an image used similarly in Steven 
Spielberg’s motion picture E. T. 

Less Than Zero was anticipated by one 
other notable youth novel of our times--John 
McInerney’s Bright Lights, Big City. A book 
also about disaffected, drug-abusing nihilists, 
the book’s slightly more lenient reviews may 
be attributed to the setting of severe, brutal, 
competitive and crowded New York City in- 
stead of the spacious, temperate, homogenized 
Los Angeles. 

Less Than Zero is told almost in diary form 
from the point of view of a protagonist who is 
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Less Than Zero 
Less A Voice 
Than Proof of 
Need of One 


By Kevin Tutor 


a 
7 


returning from college in the East to spend his 
Christmas vacation in the ultra-rich, decadent 
haunts of his past. Our protagonist, rather ob- 
viously named Clay (as in ‘‘moldable’’) is 
merely another rich, insouciant, self-centered, 
drug-addicted fool just like all the people he 
left behind. What made him ever want to 
move away from Beverly Hills? Perhaps 
because to Ellis, Clay represents the genera- 
tion’s stunted conscience which has yet to 
make a stand. He instinctively knows 
something is wrong, but without parents, 
religion, a sense of history, or the hope of a 
future, he cannot conceive of a moral code. 
All he can manage is to withdraw. 

Ellis’ writing style has been called 
“‘seemless’’ and ‘‘spare’’ by author Emily 
Prager--‘‘a pen dipped in Percodan’’ by 
author Richard Elman. Elman also found his 
characterizations ‘‘totally without affect,’ 
though other readers, such as Michiko 
Kakutai, have complained about the 
“‘alikeness’’ of them and how the reader has 
a hard time telling them apart.’’ 

One by one, Clay introduces us to all his 
friends and family. When he asks his male 
model friend Trent what he’s been up to, the 
latter replies, ‘“Going to Nautilus, getting 
smashed, going to the UVA place....’’ Trent 
offers Quaaludes from a Pez candy dispenser. 

Ellis has some fun at his characteras’ ex- 
pense, satirizing them as kids unable to 
remember who they’re sleeping with, what 
they say or what’s been said to them, and the 
reasoning behind any of their actions or 


motivations. See if you can follow this ex- 
change: 

““Oh, God, I don’t know who the fuck to 
go with,’’ she pauses. ‘‘I just realized that.’’ 
‘“‘What about Cliff,”’ Kim says, looking at 
Blair. 

“Oh, that’s right,’’ Blair says. 

“Well, if you’re going with Cliff, I’ll go 
with Warren,’’ Alana says. 

“‘But I thought you were going out with 
Warren,”’ Blair says, missing a beat. 

“You were not. You fucked. You didn’t 
*go out,’’’ Alana says. 

‘*Whatever, whatever,’’ Blair says... 

“Did you sleep with Warren? Kim asks 
Alana. Alana looks at Blair and then at Kim 
and then at me and says, ‘‘No. I didn’t.’’ She 
looks back at Blair and then at Kim again. 
“Did you?”’ 

““No, but I thought Cliff was sleeping with 
Warren,’’ Kim says, confused for a moment. 

“‘That might be true, but I thought Cliff 
was sleeping with that creepy Valley-turned- 
punk, Didi Hellman,’’ says Blair... I realize 
for an instant that I might have slept with 
Didi Hellman. I also realize that I might have 
slept with Warren also. I don’t say anything. 
They probably already know. ...‘‘If Cliff slept 
with Didi, then he must have slept with 
...Raoul.’’ 

And so it gos. Enjoy it now, because rest 
assured by book’s end, this light satire turns 
ugly. 

Clay thinks his sister is ‘‘13, maybe...’’ In 
front of his mother, his sister asks him why he 
locks his bedroom door. ‘‘Because you stole a 
quarter gram of cocaine from me the last time 
I left it open, that’s why.’’ he answers. 

Stylistically, Ellis wears his influences on 
his sleeve. Raymond Chandler’s poetic west 
coast apocalypse, with its imagery of dust 
storms, palm trees, yelping coyotes and 
cascading waves, are faithfully echoed. Also 
Hemmingway’s stark, taciturn, male- 
dominated concerns are an obvious influence. 
Also not to be overlooked, is the inspiration of 
Joan Didion’s harrowing New Journalism. 

If Ellis’ men are limited, his women are 
mere caricatures. His sisters crane their necks 
as they pass automobile accidents. They play a 
game to see ‘‘who can act dead the longest.’’ 
They stop fighting long enough to watch a 
Mexican woman and her kids crying on the 
side of the highway beside their burning car. 


When Clay asks if they saw a kid ‘‘burning, 
(Viewpoint continued on page 51) 
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Vapors 
(Continued from page 10) 


wild metal stallions. Mark was best at wheelies. He could cruise on his 
back wheel for hundreds of yards, as long as the packed sand held out. 

The others never approached his record, but instead displayed their 
prowess on sand dunes that paralleled the beach. Every turn and slide 
of the bikes sent fountains of sand jetting into the air. Uphill 

the bikes bogged down; downhill they careened and twisted, forcing 
the riders to react with lightening control. The five yelled and laughed 
and wrested all they could from sand and hills. 

At sunset the daredevils turned their bikes motelward, where they 
passed their last evening together swimming, eating supper and talk- 
ing. 

Wednesday sun brought with it time for goodbyes. Dave and Doug 
expected to see the other three in two months, upon their return to 
Dallas, so it wasn’t a sad farewell. The five prayed to God for safety, 
slapped each other on the back and parted. Dave and Doug headed 
southwest toward Mexico City; Mark, Glenn and Dale turned back 
for Dallas. 


* * 

Highway 180 to Mexico City baffled Doug and Dave. Right out of 
Tampico, it ran headlong into a narrow-mouthed bay. There was no 
bridge in sight. They backtracked, searching for a detour. Finding 
none, they returned to the ocean and asked directions from a deeply 
tanned, grizzled-looking Mexican. 

“‘Oh,’’he exclaimed, ‘‘There isn’t any bridge. You must take a 
ferry.”’ 

He gestured at a low, flat barge that was lashed to a dock. 

“*You’re just in time--come with me.”’ 

He helped heave the Hondas onto the barge. Other passengers 
stared curiously at the dusty red machines laden with saddlebags. 
Then they scrutinized the two dark-haired Americans. One ventured 
a question, then another. By the time the boat reached the other 
shore, conversation was thriving. The passengers helped unload the 
bikes, wished the adventurers well, and waved them on their way. 

Dave and Doug enjoyed the 240-mile ride to Mexico City. As they 
climbed into the Sierra Madre Oriental, the weather turned sour, but 
they still reveled in misty views of deep wild gorges, thickly-forested 
mountain arms, and skinny snaking roads. Through the curtain of 
slicing rain they could see farmers’ patchwork fields clinging to the 
slopes. 

This leg of the venture marked the initiation of their helmet radios-- 
tools that became crucial in the next weeks of travel. The guys bought 
the $130 radios mainly for city riding--to give quick directions or to 
keep contact if traffic separated them. In town the radios had a range 
of six long blocks; in country, one mile. An earpiece attached to the 
inside of the helmet by velcro. On the outside of the helmet was at- 
tached a foot-long antenna and a flexible tube which curved back in- 
side the helmet, ending in a mouthpiece. A wire ran down from the 
antenna attachment to battery packs and the radios which were hook- 
ed onto the guys’ belts. 

On the ride to Mexico City, they realized how valuable the radios 
would be. Instead of riding for hours without talking, they could now 
make plans, discuss distances and directions and share comments on 
what they saw-all of which would bring them closer together. 

The rain poured down with a vengeance as the bikers ascended 
toward the 7,575-foot-high capital. It kept pounding harder and 
harder. Even the rainsuits gave up trying to keep their charges dry. 
As they slogged into the city outskirts, Dave noticed raindrops bounc- 
ing off the pavement. 

“Doug, check this out,’’ he said into the radio, 

“Looks like hail.’’ 
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“It’s gotta be-one of the buggers just dented my tank.’’ 

Dave’s Honda sports the wound to this day. 

By dark the sopping wet riders were in the heart of the huge, 
sprawling city. They asked directions to the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics guesthouse where they had room reservations, but no one 
had heard of it. ‘‘Keep going south,”’ they were told. ‘‘Keep going 
south.”’ The slick roads, heavy traffic and pelting rain made for a har- 
rowing ride. Toward 9 p.m., Dave recognized a suburb from a 
childhood visit. From there they found the guesthouse. 

Doug and Dave stayed three nights at the missionary home. Mid- 
Friday, Doug’s permanent motorcycle registration came in the mail 
from Dallas. So Saturday morning, with proper papers and cleaned-up 
bikes, they roared out of Mexico City on 190 South to resume their 
journey. 

The road was one that begs bikers to barrel it, Dave and Doug need- 
ed no urging, speeding its descending twists and turns with deft 
maneuvers. Now and then an ancient coughing bus, belching down 
the road, satchels, suitcases, produce, pigs, goats and chickens lashed 
to the roof, halted their antics. When a chance came, Doug would rev 
his bike and dart around the burdened bus. Once in front, he could tell 
Dave by radio when it was safe to cut a corner and speed up to join 
him, when they could resume their original pace zigzaging down the 
windy mountain road toward Oaxaca and Tehuantepec, 

As they sped around a series of bends four hours out of Mexico Ci- 
ty, seven burros ambled onto the highway and paused in the center. 
Just then, the bikers appeared. Doug, in front, was going so fast he 
knew he couldn’t stop. In a second he saw his choice: hit a big burro 
or a little one. He picked the latter. The Honda plowed into it, knock- 
ing the animal to the roadside. The other burros scattered. Doug’s 
bike skidded crazily as he fought for control. Dave, behind, jammed on 
both brakes; wheels squealed and smoked. He maintained balance, 
passed the clobbered burro and caught up with Doug. 

“You OK?”’ he asked through the radio. 

“Fine, except for a cardiac arrest,’’ Doug’s voice crackled back. 
“Did I kill the burro?”’ 

““Ub-uh,”’ Dave said, glancing behind. ‘‘He’s getting up. Just looks 
a little dazed.”’ 

“OK, let’s keep going. Let’s take it easy for a while, though, whad- 
dya say?”’ 

“*You bet.”’ 

They spent the night in a cheap residencia (hotel) in coastal 
Tehuantepec. As in Tampico, their criterion for choosing the hotel 
was permission to keep the bikes inside their room. They refused to 
leave their only mode of transport outside overnight; it would have 
been a foolish risk. 

Next day, the two adventurers pressed hard through southern 
farmland, following route 200 sandwiched between the Continental 
Divide and the Pacific Ocean. They flew the two-lane highway 
through thatch-roofed villages and reached the Guatemala border by 
nightfall. After an exasperating two-hour bout with border officials 
over transit visas, they were waved across. In Coatepeque they found a 
residencia and there spent the night for a mere $2 each. 

Guatemala spans a rough 260 miles from east to west, with moun- 
tain ranges extending border to border along the Pacific coast. Its 
capital nestles at 4,850 feet in peaks two-thirds of the distance from its 
northwest border. At noon the next day, the two bikers were still 
snaking up through highland coffee farms, trying to find Guatemala 
City. Finally they decided to ask for directions. 

The highway poked up past a dirty roadside gas station-bus stop, 
where the bikers pulled over. The exotic adventurers and their 
burdened bikes quickly drew 20 curious Guatemalans. Wide-eyed, 
they pressed close to catch every word the strangers spoke. When it 
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came time to leave, Dave just had to give a show. 

Revving the engine, Dave popped the clutch and let the front wheel 
leap into the air. The crowd fell back. They gasped in awe as the 
motorcycle surged forward, balanced on its back wheel. Suddenly, the 
front wheel reared too high. Dave lost control; the onlookers shrieked. 
The bike fell backwards, crunched down on the muffler, and tipped 
sideways. It crashed heavily onto the pavement, with Dave 
underneath. The frightened Guatemalans bolted into the forest. 

Doug, right behind on his Honda, squealed up to the downed 
motorcycle. Dave was already struggling to extract himself out from 
under the saddlebags. He got to his feet--a little shaky and 
embarrassed--and heaved the machine upright. 

‘*Man, you scared the heck outta me,’’ Doug croaked. 

‘‘Out of our audience too, by the looks of it,’’ Dave grinned weak- 
ly. 

The accident scraped more than Dave’s pride. His right foot, 
caught under the bike in the fall, was badly bruised. Deep cuts covered 
his right forearm. Neither he nor Doug had medicine, and none was 
available at the gas/bus station. So they decided to keep going to 
Guatemala City. 

An hour later they reached the capital and stopped in the outskirts 
at a Honda shop. Dave needed to buy a taillight to replace the one he 
broke when he fell. As he was peering around inside the store, a local 
man approached him. 

‘What happened to your arm?’’ he questioned, pointing to the 
cuts and scrapes. Dave told him. 

‘*T work in a shop and see stuff like this all the time. I know just the 
cure. Come with me,”’ he ordered. 

The Guatemalan led Dave across the street to a drug store, where 
he bought an eight-ounce bottle of merthiolate and a packet of sulfa 
powder. Dave followed him back outside. The stranger unscrewed the 
bottle-cap, held Dave’s injured arm out, and poured the violet liquid 
over the wounds. The meth penetrated deeply, burning and searing 
the raw flesh. Dave clenched his teeth. He’d never before felt such ex- 
cruciating agony. 

After dousing the arm thoroughly with merthiolate, the stranger 
ripped open the sulfa packet. He dumped its contents in piles along 
each cut, then ground in the white powder with his finger. Flashes of 
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fiery pain shot through Dave’s flesh. 

That finished the treatment, and Dave thanked the self-appointed 
medic, then limped back to the Honda store where Doug was working 
on the taillight. 

‘*Man, that guy just about killed me,’’he said, displaying his 
purple-stained, powder-packed arm. 

‘‘Why’d you let him do that?’’ Doug asked. 

‘‘He was determined to. Besides, I remembered how good that 
meth stuff works. It zaps infection in no time.’’ (It did; the wounds 
healed closed in five days.) 

From the Honda shop the two Americans rode downtown, weaving 
through its busy shopping centers and office districts. On the other 
side of town, in a modern-home, pampered-lawn suburb, they found 
the Honduran and Costa Rican embassies and Nicaraguan consulate. 
The bikers needed visas from all three to continue their odyssey. Doug 
handled the paperwork that afternoon. Dave’s bruised foot throbbed 
so painfully that he could hardly walk; he crouched in pain and kept 
watch over the motorcycles. 

The Honduran and Costa Rican embassies posed no problem. 
Nicaragua, however, only issued 36-hour passes. Their comment: 
‘*No problems (riding through), but go at your own risk.”’ 

Doug and Dave left the city that same afternoon, heading northwest 
on Highway 20. In two hours they’d left the cool highlands and 
descended into shrub-covered foothills. At Rio Hondo they turned 
southwest and climbed again from foothills into the ranges extending 
from Honduras. By evening the bikers arrived at the Honduran 
border. It had closed with the setting sun, so they parked the Hondas 
behind the other waiting vehicles, spread out sleeping bags beside the 
bikes, and slept there overnight. Dave kept his boot on over the bruis- 
ed foot, afraid to remove the boot in case the foot swelled too big to fit 
back inside. 

Honduras opened at 7 a.m. Once travellers passed the border, 
though, they faced a gauntlet of checkpoints. The country was in- 
fested with them. Small signs usually identified each checkpoint, but 
they were often dwarfed by huge Coca-Cola billboards towering above. 

Doug and Dave didn’t stop at the first checkpoint, though they 
caught a glimpse of a tiny stop sign while speeding by; they braked 
and returned to the check. An official fined them $24 for not stopping 
the first time. 

Next check: they stopped, but again too late. An official pointed to a 
sign near a truck. 

“You must pay a fine because you didn’t stop behind the sign,”’ he 
said dourly in Spanish. 

‘“Come on, how were we supposed to see it behind that truck?”’ 
Doug demanded, also in Spanish. 

‘*Well, everyone knows it’s there. You must pay or you can’t go 
through.”’ 

The bikers rode the entire day in Honduran mountains, passing 
corn and bean fields, grassy cattle pastures, and coffee and tobacco 
plantations. Mid-afternoon they wound through the streets of hilly 
Tegucigalpa-the country’s capital. 

At 4 p.m.—half an hour out of the capital-they flashed by yet 
another ill-marked checkpoint. They glanced back, still fuming over 
the two previous fines. A uniformed official was jumping up and 
down, waving at them frantically. They snorted, waved back, and kept 
going. 

In early evening the men rode into a little town just west of 
Nicaragua’s border. They wanted to buy containers for extra gas, 
which would be vital if it turned out to be rationed in Nicaragua. 

Honduran gas stations close at night, though, to avoid being targets 
of evening terrorist activity. When the bikers pulled into town, the 
settlement’s only station was battened down tight. They parked there 
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anyway and began asking around for containers. 

Several young men, looking like mechanics in grease-splotched 
clothes, offered some plastic cartons at $2 apiece. 

“‘No way,’’ exclaimed Doug in Spanish. ‘‘Those aren’t worth that 
much!”’ 

He haggled; they haggled back. Then he hit on an idea: ‘‘If I doa 
wheelie to the police station at the end of this street, will you give me 
a carton?”’ 

The men grinned and nodded. 

So Doug hopped on his Honda, popped the clutch, and roared down 
the entire street on his rear wheel. Then he turned and wheelied all 
the way back. The excited men thrust him an empty carton, begging 
him to repeat the feat. 

‘““We will give you another carton,’’ they promised. 

As Doug took off again, Dave watched the police station. An of- 
ficer, who had been sitting in a chair on the porch, suddenly disap- 
peared inside when Doug began his second run. Dave feared trouble. 
Seconds later a bunch of policemen streamed onto the second-floor 
balcony. They leaned over the railing, pointing and laughing at Doug. 
His show was a hit. 

Doug wheelied up and down several more times. Finally the men 
with the cartons just gave Doug and Dave all seven containers they 
needed. The ruckus on the street had also drawn the attention of the 
gas station owner. He came out of a shop, saw the two foreigners, and 
began talking with them. 

“Do you know the Stindall family?’’ he asked. 

They did; the family were Christian missionaries where Doug and 
Dave had grown up in Lomalinda, Colombia. 

“*They stayed here for a week recently, fixing their jeep,’’ the 
owner said. 

Their mutual acquaintance created a bond between the Americans 
and the owner. He fed them supper at his restaurant, let them sleep in 
his gas station and posted a guard to watch their bikes. 

Nicaragua faced Dave and Doug on Tuesday. They were nervous. 
Though they planned to avoid hot-spot Managua, there were no 
guarantees against trouble elsewhere. They wanted to cross the border 
early, ride steadily and make it through to Costa Rica by evening. 

The plan crashed at the Honduras/Nicaragua border, where a long 
dine of cars already waited ahead of them. The sun reached its zenith 
by the time they showed an official their papers. 

He was immediately suspicious. Doug’s army-green coveralls didn’t 
help. The official demanded to see everything in their saddlebags, so 
out came dirty underwear, wadded shirts, smelly socks. Every single 
item had to be unwrapped. Even the sleeping bags were unrolled, zip- 
ped open and inspected. Finally satisfied that they were not spies, the 
guard grunted his permission and waved them through. 

As in Honduras, Nicaragua sported a zillion checkpoints, and each 
one required passports, registration and transit forms. 

At the first checkpoint Doug noticed a short man in a brown 
priest’s robe going through before them. He was on foot. When the 
bikers passed the checkpoint, they quickly caught up with him. 

“‘Good afternoon, sir,’’ Doug lifted his visor and said. ‘‘Would you 
like a ride?”’ 

The little dark-skinned priest grinned, hoisted his robe and 
clambered onto Doug’s bike. He perched on the saddlebags, skinny 
legs sticking out on both sides like naked twigs. They looked an 
unlikely pair: tall, husky Doug and his clinging, fragile, berobed 
passenger. 

The priest hopped off at the next checkpoint, where he could catch 
a bus. He beamed his thanks to Doug. They’d only taken him a few 
miles, but it had saved him a blistering hot walk through the hilly 
countryside, and he was grateful. 
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Nicaragua celebrated a holiday that day-something to do with the 
Virgin Mary. Throngs of country folk gathered in small-town streets; 
banners waved, firecrackers popped. A light, festive spirit spiced the 
air. 

It surprised Doug and Dave. They had half-expected to dodge 
bullets while riding pell-mell through ravaged, corpse-strewn battle 
fields. Before entering the country, they had even discussed what to 
do if caught under fire. What they found couldn’t have been more dif- 
ferent from their expectations. Nicaragua’s roads were the best since 
Texas. It seemed ludicrous to find the best roads in a supposedly war- 
torn country. They saw no shooting, no dead bodies. The country 
hardly seemed what U.S. media screamed it to be. Dave and Doug felt 
relieved. 

They wound through the forested western ranges, gradually descen- 
ding into the steamy, jungly lowlands around lakes Managua and 
Nicaragua. At 4:30 p.m. they rode into San Benito, four miles from 
Lake Managua. Supper sounded great, so they scouted around for a 
restaurant and found one with tables in a bush-enclosed patio. A 
young middle-class couple with two small girls sat near them. After 
Doug and Dave ordered rice and beef, the couple introduced 
themselves, gestured toward the guys’ helmets, and inquired where 
they were going. The bikers answered and a conversation ensued. 

The family were El Salvadorians living in San Benito. They talked 
freely of the strife in their home country. It was worse there than in 
Nicaragua, they said, especially the gas rationing. In El Salvador, 
everyone received the same amount of gas whether they owned a car 
or moped. It made transportation often impossible. 

The couple felt the revolution in El Salvador was much worse than 
in Nicaragua. Their country, they thought, took the prize for the 
worst economy and crime-rate, and for the most turbulent political 
unrest. They were grateful to live and work in Nicaragua. 

The two foreigners listened intently as the man and wife talked. 
After being inundated with U.S. media perspectives on Central 
America, Doug and Dave felt like a curtain lifted and they were now 
viewing the whole picture. The discussion lasted for three utterly 
fascinating hours. 

At 7:30 p.m. the conversation wound down. The couple pressed 
Dave and Doug to stay overnight in their home, but the guys declin- 
ed, still wanting to reach the Costa Rican border. Instead, the two lit- 
tle girls twirled through an El Salvadorian folk dance, then the bikers 
said goodbye and hit the road. 

It was dark when they left San Benito. They followed route 1, 
skirted Lake Managua, then forked off onto route 11 to avoid the 
capital. At Jinotepe they picked up Highway 2 from Managua and 
rode 40 miles along the thickly rainforested southern shore of Lake 
Nicaragua. 

At 10 p.m., a few miles from the the map-marked Costa Rican 
border, the bikers passed a stop sign, barely visible off the shoulder of 
the road. Dave was leading. 

“*What was that sign for?’’ Dave asked through the radio. 

“Search me. There’s nothing out here that I can see,’’ Doug 
replied. 

A second later they heard popping noises. 

“‘Dave!’’ Doug’s voice came in urgently. 

“Don’t worry-it’s prob’ly firecrackers for the holiday.’ 

“‘Dave! Stop! Someone’s shooting at us!’’ 

They squealed to a halt on the dark road, then slowly turned the 
Hondas around. No sound came from the surrounding murky-black 
jungle. The guys knew they made obvious, easy targets. They wheeled 
closer to the stop sign, wide-eyed, dry-mouthed, hearts about to pound 
through their rib cages. 

A voice roared in Spanish: ‘‘Stop!’’ 
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From a dim roadside clearing emerged a soldier armed with a sub- 
machine gun. Behind him, more shadowy figures trotted out. The 
leading soldier approached the bikers warily, weapon at the ready. 

“Turn your lights off,’ he barked. ‘‘Get off the motorcycles. 
Move into that clearing.’’ 

The bikers obeyed. 

‘Now get away from the bikes.”’ 

Dave and Doug stepped away and were immediately ringed by fif- 
teen grim-faced uniformed soldiers. Fifteen machine guns pointed to 
the middle of the circle. 

Two powerful flashlights switched on and beamed into the 
foreigners’ eyes. In rapid Spanish, hostile and suspicious, 4 soldier 
spat: ‘‘Who are you? Where do you come from?”’ 

“Sir,” Dave answered to Spanish, stomach quaking, ‘‘We’re 
Americans--tourists. We are driving our motorcycles through to Col- 
ombia.’’ He pointed at the guarded XL 500s. 

‘Why did you not stop at the border?’ 

‘*We thought it was up ahead,’’ said Doug. ‘‘We didn’t know it 
had been moved back.’’ He squinted, trying to see their interrogator 
in the blinding light. 

The soldier was not convinced. Two more joined him, firing ques- 
tions at the scared Americans. 

‘‘What is in your bags? What towns have you been in? How long 
have you been in Nicaragua?’’ 

They could not believe their captives were simply on a pleasure trip. 

“Do you know President Reagan? Will you see him soon? We 
want you to take him a message from us.”’ 

Neither could they believe the Americans had no personal acquain- 
tance with the U.S. president. 

Half a dark hour passed. Another thirty minutes ticked by. Still the 
soldiers grilled Dave and Doug. The two adventurers wondered if 
their odyssey was to end with gunfire in that little clearing. Their at- 
tempts to answer and explain seemed to tangle in knots like the jungle 
around them. 

At 1 a.m., the interrogation stopped. The first soldier ordered the 
captives to start up their bikes and get on. He explained nothing. 
Frightened, Dave and Doug had no clue what would happen next, but 
they didn’t have much choice in the matter. 

When they had mounted the Hondas, a pistol-toting guard climbed 
on behind both riders. 

“Drive back down this road,’’ they said. 

Bouncing over the tufts of grass, the bikers pulled out of the clear- 
ing and edged onto the highway. They picked up speed quickly, leav- 
ing the cluster of shadowy armed figures behind. 

Now they were alone with the two guards, who obviously were not 
veteran motorcyclists. The teetering Nicaraguans held on with one 
hand and rested the other gun-bearing hand on each rider’s shoulder, 
so that the steel barrels jiggled up and down right next to their 
prisoners’ helmets. It might have looked humorous, but Dave and 
Doug weren’t laughing. They were driving very carefully. 

In ten minutes they came to a small, sleeping town. At a firestation, 
the soldiers clambered off and pounded on a door. When a groggy 
manager cracked it open, the soldiers ordered: ‘‘Keep these motor- 
cycles here till morning.”’ 

They offered no explanation, but motioned for the Americans to 
wheel the bikes inside the station. The manager did not argue. 

Then Doug and Dave were led to a residencia. The same thing hap- 
pened there, where the soldiers brusquely summoned the proprietor 
and commanded him to keep their captives till morning. They also 
told him to permit no guests to leave until they returned. 

The proprietor led Doug and Dave to a room. 
‘‘What did you do to deserve this?’’ he asked them. 
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When they explained, he said seriously, ‘I am very afraid for you. 
Something terrible may happen.”’ 

“Well, if I die, I hope it’s on my bike,’’ Doug joked weakly. 

Since their room had showers, the men used them and then fell into 
bed. They were worried, but also exhausted, and nothing could keep 
them awake. 

After four hours the two soldiers returned. They barged in the 
room and woke Doug and Dave roughly. 

“*Get up. We are going now.”’ 

The soldiers stood watching the bleary-eyed captives get ready. At 
the firestation, they woke the manager for the motorcycles. Then the 
four mounted the bikes and Dave and Doug were directed to drive 
down the road toward the Costa Rican border. A faint red glow tinged 
the horizon, heralding the rising sun. When they reached the border 
offices, the soldiers got off. One of them extracted two passports from 
his uniform pocket, returned them to the Americans, and said, 
‘*When the border opens, you can leave.”’ 

That was it; no apology or warning or explanation. They just turn- 
ed on their booted heels, strode past the buildings and disappeared. 

Costa Rica’s border opened at 8 a.m. Lines of cars entering the 
country were long, so the crossing took four hours. Costa Rican of- 
ficials fumigated every incoming vehicle. Dave and Doug had left the 
motorcycles while they filled out forms. All of a sudden they heard a 
belching, roaring noise and looked out to see the bikes enveloped in a 
billowing grey cloud of pesticide. The officials were happily spraying 
away, jetting streams of the noxious stuff into every crevice of the 
bikes they could find. Dave and Doug bolted over to the machines and 
snatched their helmets off the handlebars. The soft, porous padding in- 
side the helmets would trap the gas and they did not want to breathe 
the putrid vapors the rest of the journey. 

By noon the bikers were in Costa Rica. Balmy, shirt-sleeve weather 
made for a pleasant 150-mile cruise to San Jose, the capital. They rode 
through coastal banana plantations most of the afternoon, then climb- 
ed into the steep Sierra de Tilarans. About 5 p.m. they dropped into 
the Meseta Central--the country’s agricultural heartland which cradles 
San Jose. In the capital the bikers found an old Spanish-style 
residencia-recommended by their well-worn guidebook--and called it 
an early night. 

Both men phoned their girlfriends from the hotel. Dave called Kim 
in Los Angeles; Doug phoned Pam in Dallas. Pam said she had a ticket 
to fly to Colombia; could she meet Doug and Dave in Lomalinda? Yes 
indeed! 

The Americans spent Thursday in San Jose getting Panamanian 
and Colombian transit visas. They resumed their adventure 
Friday morning in T-shirt- warm sunshine, and right out of San 
Jose they started climbing. For four hours they rode up. . .and up... 
and up, leaving the dense jungle behind, crawling into forests of 
dwarfed shrubs and trees. As the air cooled it began to drizzle. 

‘*Think we should we put on our rainsuits?’’ Doug asked via radio. 

“T don’t know. They’re such a pain getting on,’’ Dave said. 

‘*Yeah, and we’ll probably end up roasting. Let’s wait and see if the 
weather gets worse.”’ 

They kept ascending. It grew colder, so they stopped to put on their 
coats, and still the road zigzagged higher. The mountain top lay 
shrouded in mist; the drizzle increased to rain and then into a torren- 
tial downpour. By the time the men pulled over again to don their 
rainsuits, everything was soaked anyway--gloves, boots, jeans, jackets. 
They were freezing-colder than at any other time on their journey. 
The drastic temperature change since San Jose amazed them. 

Then they realized that the distance to Buenos Aires, the next 
town, was greater than they had thought, and their gas was very low. 
It wouldn’t be enough to get them there. Worse, they hadn’t seen a 
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gas station in miles. 

As the shivering bikers discussed their plight, they saw a little 
mountain man get off a bus and walk across the road toward a rutted 
gravel track. 

“Senor,’’ Doug yelled in Spanish, ‘‘Where is the nearest gas sta- 
tion?’’ 

The Costa Rican turned and shouted through the rain, ‘‘Buenos 
Aires.”’ 

“Is there any place closer?’’ 

““None--you’re out of luck.’’ 

The bikers caught up with him and explained their predicament. 
They asked if he knew anyone with some fuel. 

He looked at them dubiously, likely wondering if they were up to 
some mischief. 

They looked so miserable, though, that he said, ‘‘Well, I have a 
gallon. I haven’t used it in a long time, and I probably never will. I 
guess you can have it.’ 

He led the guys 100 yards up the track to a small house of dirty 
adobe and thatch. He disappeared inside, then returned with a scratch- 
ed and dented metal can. The gas inside smelled terribly stale, but they 
could hardly complain. When it came to opening the can and pouring 
its contents into their tanks, the men shook so from the cold that they 
could do neither. The heaven-sent little man took over and filled the 
tanks for them. 

Later Doug and Dave realized they had climbed the Cerro de la 
Muerte (Hill of Death) and stopped at its 11,000-foot peak, which 
marks the highest point of the Pan American Highway. From the 
bleak, frigid mountain top they plunged back down 9,000 feet of swit- 
chbacks and steep grades into the jungly tropics. Of course it was nor- 
mal muggy temperature again; in their soggy coats and rainsuits they 
felt like steaming potatoes. 

The waterlogged travellers stopped for supper in Buenos Aires, and 
there they met Charlie. Charlie was a heavy-set, balding, goateed 
American who, years ago, did what Dave and Doug were endeavor- 
ing. On his Harley, he rode alone through Central America. When he 
reached Buenos Aires, he was captivated by its slow-paced, get-away 
aura. He returned to the U.S., picked up all his possessions and went 
back to Buenos Aires for good. 

When Dave asked what he did for a living, Charlie replied non- 
chalantly: ‘‘Oh, I dabble in a little bit of this and that.’’ Dave, unsure 
what the statement implied, didn’t press the subject. He knew retirees 
favor warm Costa Rica, where they can live cheaply without paying 
income tax, so he gave Charlie the benefit of the doubt. 

As the young bikers rose to leave, Charlie gave them $20, because 
he believed in their venture and wished he could finish it with them. 

After supper they continued on the Inter (Pan) American Highway 
toward Panama. It descended into Pacific coast lowlands, flanked on 
both sides by dense rainforest. About 9 p.m., 30 miles from the 
border, Dave lost radio contact with Doug. He looked behind, but the 
road was dark. Wondering what had happened, he turned around and 
a mile back found Doug sitting at the roadside, peering into the gloom 
at his Honda. 

‘*What happened?’’ he asked, pulling up to Doug. 

“*T hit a hole.’ Doug’s voice dripped with disgust. ‘‘I saw it at the 
last minute, and yanked the front wheel up. It cleared the hole, but the 
rear wheel didn’t. Look at it.’’ 

In the light of his headlamp, Dave saw Doug’s wheel with a huge 
dent in the rim. Half the spokes were broken. 

“‘Great,’’ Dave sighed. 

It was no use trying to fix it at night. A rough shelter of wood poles 
and drooping thatch stood near the road, so they threw their sleeping 
bags under it in the overgrown grass and went to sleep. 
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On Saturday morning they surveyed the damage to Doug’s bike. It 

definitely needed more rear-wheel spokes, so the pair took the back 
wheels off both bikes and removed the tires. Dave took out alternate 
spokes from his wheel and gave them to Doug to replace his broken 
spokes. After Doug had restrung the rim with the spokes, it was still 
badly dented, so he tried to pound out the offense with a rock. 

By then it was early afternoon, and the sun beat down blisteringly. 
A curious boy stopped to watch Doug hammering away, and after a 
while he mentioned that there was a bicycle shop in a nearby town. So 
while Dave watched the lame bike and their gear, Doug took the rim 
to the shop. Several hours passed, then Doug returned triumphant 
with a straight wheel. They put the tire back over the rim, pumped it 
up, mounted it on the bike and got underway again by late afternoon. 

That evening they crossed the border into Panama-amazingly 
without delay--, rode 25 miles into David, and stopped for the night at 
a residencia. 

To make up for lost time, the bikers rode hard on Sunday. They 
began early, hugging the Pacific coast on Route 1. They rode shirtless, 
breathing tangy ocean air, passing miles of feathery-topped palms and 
fields of waving sugar cane. They spent little time on stops, but breez- 
ed through many simple, thatch-roofed villages and arrived in Panama 
City late at night. 


* Ok 


Between Panama’s capital and Colombia there are few roads; the 
ones that do exist are virtually impassable. Doug and Dave’s goal in 
Panama City was to find some way to Colombia. 

The first day they asked questions: Was there a trail through to Col- 
ombia? Had anyone recently walked or driven it? Were guerillas ac- 
tive there? They asked at hotels, travel agencies, and at the Panama- 
nian government’s agency on tourism. After mostly unsatisfactory 
answers, the Americans decided to fly. 

Finding an affordable flight that would take both them and their 
bikes seemed impossible at first. Then they found one-or so they 
thought--aboard a cargo plane. It turned out to be a rickety prop plane; 
the bikes would be stuffed sideways in the hold and then piled on top 
with boxes. The guys nixed that plan. 

On Tuesday they found another cargo plane, one that agreed to 
take the bikes without crates. There was one hitch: Dave and Doug 
had to be certified pilots in order to go along. So they spent that day at 
the Ministry of Aviation offices. The process went like this: 

“‘Hello, sir. We’re here to get certified that we’re pilots because we 
don’t have our licenses with us.’ 

“Where are they?”’ 

“Well, we drove through central America on our motorcycles and 
never dreamed we’d need our licenses. So we didn’t bring them.”’ 

“Oh, certainly. I understand. Who’d expect to need pilot licenses 
on a trip like that?’’ The gullible clerk plied the two with curious 
questions about their trip while scribbling signatures and thudding in- 
ked stamps on the certifications. Then he beamed and handed the 
documents to the two Americans. They walked out bona fide pilots. 

Early Friday morning the pilot-bikers showed up at the designated 
hangar and met the three-man Panamanian crew. As the group walk- 
ed out to the aircraft, the copilot turned to the pilot and said calmly: 

“The controls felt wobbly to me when we landed this morning. Did 
you notice anything?”’ 

“Hmmm. . .yeah, I did, come to think of it.’’ 

“‘Think we should check it out?”’ 

“‘Naw. . .w-e-e-l-l. . .maybe.’’ 

They debated back and forth, then--almost in passing-decided to 
take a quick look. All five peered through the craft’s inspection plates 
and scanned the tangle of wires and tubes inside. The pilot suddenly 
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spotted something. 

‘*Well, look at that!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘The rudder control cable is 
almost frayed through.’’ 

“Think we can make it to Bogota anyway?’ wondered his copilot. 

The other hesitated a second, then shook his head. ‘‘Better not risk 
itn 

The one available airport mechanic eventually rattled out around 
noon in a rusty, beat-up pick-up. He spent the afternoon tinkering 
with the plane, jumpstarting the truck and trundling off for extra 
parts. He did finish the job; by 11 p.m. the plane flew. 

At 3 a.m. the craft dipped down from the Andes into twinkling 
Bogota and landed. It taxied up the long runway, swung in toward the 
dark airport and stopped in front of a huge warehouse. All the cargo-- 
including the two Hondas--was unloaded into the building. 

The three crewmen were then free to leave, and they did-- 
presumably to find a hotel. Doug and Dave had no such liberty, 
though. They needed to clear the bikes through Customs and Im- 
migration, but since the entire airport was closed for the night, they 
could do neither. So they climbed onto some cardboard boxes near the 
Hondas and settled down. 

Despite their fatigue and the surprise setback, the two adventurers 
were in high spirits. They had made it to Colombia! The bikes had 
held out all 3,500 miles and they’d made it through the ‘bad’ coun- 
tries safely. They felt ecstatic, triumphant. Lomalinda-home-lay a day 
away. Doug would see Pam soon--he could hardly wait. The young 
homecomers were so excited it was hard to sleep. 

With daylight and business hours, unexpected problems cropped up. 
A uniformed Immigration officer came to the warehouse, inspected 
the bikers’ visas and travel documents, then declared they lacked cor- 
rect paperwork for the motorcycles. 

Whereupon the cargo airline that owned the warehouse promptly 


carted the Hondas to another warehouse and dumped them off in care 
of the Colombian Immigration Department. 

When the two Americans spoke to Immigration officials, they were 
informed that transit papers (for the bikes) simply did not exist. The 
officials suggested they import the Hondas, which required a 100% 
duty fee on the new value of the bikes. Doug and Dave refused to con- 
sider it. When their feelings became evident, the Immigration folks 
then said a transit visa could be obtained afterall. Proceedings up to 
that point took two days. 

The first step in getting the visa was to apply for permission to app- 
ly. Five offices-spread inconveniently all around Bogota--provided 
reams of forms which had to be filled out, signed and stamped by 
numerous titled people. Each signature and stamp was bought with 
time--the most expensive being a seven-hour wait. Another two days 
and they finally were granted permission to begin the application pro- 
cess. It was an exact office-for-office circuit of the one they just com- 
pleted. Nobody seemed in a hurry, including the bus and taxi drivers 
they depended on to get around town. That run-around dragged on 
another two days. 

Half-way through that maddening week, Pam had flown in to 
Bogota from Lomalinda, where she’d been waiting for Doug. She 
spent three days waiting in offices with Doug and Dave, then had to 
return to Dallas. Doug was disappointed at how little time they had 
together, but he consoled himself that he’d see Pam again in two mon- 
ths, after he returned to Dallas. 

On December 21st at 11:30 a.m., Doug and Dave canonballed out 
of Bogota on the last leg home. They raced the gravelly curves and 
hair-pin bends, slid around corners and flew down straight stretches. 
Trees and jungle flashed by in a melted green blur. They whizzed past 
sputtering buses in milliseconds. Excitement surged high in their 
throats. These roads were familiar turf; this was home! For sane 
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drivers the route from Bogota to Lomalinda takes a dusty ten hours. 
Doug and Dave shot it in four. 

The pair roared into tiny Lomalinda by 3:30 p.m. and stopped first 
at the ‘‘auto shop.’’ Friends and neighbors who’d been waiting for 
them rushed over to hug the grinning homecomers, gasping in 
delighted shock at news of the record-breaking run from Bogota. 

Dave and Doug glowed with euphoria; they felt like they’d con- 
quered the world. They’d set forth on a momentous adventure and 
triumphed--even survived that final bureaucratic hassle in Bogota. 
They’d done it together, two friends giving passage to a childhood 
dream. And now they were back where the dream had begun. Doug 
and Dave vibrated with pride and happiness. 

As soon as the initial hubbub died down, Doug rode a half-mile 
across the small missionary settlement to his parents’ home; Dave 
went to the house of a family he’d known since high school. Doug and 
his parents spent a joyous evening together, chattering and laughing, 
catching up on the months they’d been apart. They recorded a 
cassette of Doug describing the adventure from Dallas to Lomalinda. 
His parents were relieved to see him safely home. 

At 10 p.m. Doug slipped out of the house, started his Honda, and 
rode a mile over the dark, quiet settlement to Keel’s house where 
Dave stayed. Dave was in bed. 

“*Psssssst!’’ Doug hissed through the flyscreen window. 

“‘What?’’ Dave said, blinking awake. 

“‘Let’s go on one last ride around the center. We made it all this 
way--we can’t just go to bed! Just a short spin to see everything 
again.”’ 

Dave dressed, went outside, started his Honda and joined Doug. 
Neither wore a helmet for this harmless joyride. They took a gravel 
road around one side of the sleepy community and stopped for a while 
at ‘‘Radio Hill,’’ an old high school hangout topped by a radio tower. 


They talked for a while about nothing in particular, absorbing the 
tranquil night sounds of croaking frogs and humming cicadas. Doug 
noticed a low tire, so they went down to the auto shop to fill it. Then 
they headed back to Radio Hill, but this time around the other side of 
the settlement. Doug revved his engine, popped the clutch and pulled 
his Honda into a wheelie. 

On the edge of the road below Radio Hill there lay a clearing. Doug 
let the bike back down and headed toward it. As he left the road, a 
ditch hidden by grass suddenly caught his front wheel. The rear wheel 
kicked up and like a slingshot catapulted Doug over the handlebars. 

Dave, 30 feet behind, watched the whole thing as though it were a 
slow-motion movie. Stunned, he watched Doug sail into the air, glide 
across the dark field, curve down to the earth and crumple to the 
ground. 

In another second Dave dropped his bike and sprinted over to 
Doug, where he lay still with one arm under his head and the other 
sprawled across the grass. It looked like the wind had been knocked 
out of him. 

““Hey Doug, you okay?”’ 

Doug didn’t respond. Then as Dave shook him he started gasping 
and struggling. In the dark Dave could see Doug’s eyes barely open; 
he realized something was seriously wrong. 

Seven high-schoolers came running down from Radio Hill. They’d 
seen Doug’s headlight go off and Dave’s bike stop. 

““What happened? What happened?’’ they all asked at once, kneel- 
ing down beside Doug. None of them--including Dave--thought the ac- 
cident was very serious. They were concerned, but not frightened. 
Then Doug’s struggles turned into flailing. Dave put his jacket 
around Doug and held him tight. One of the high-schoolers ran across 
the settlement to get Doug’s parents, another went to find a van and a 
third raced to alert the community’s nurse. 
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As Dave held him, Doug ceased straining and lay quiet. Dave 
thought, ‘‘Tomorrow we’ll talk about this. It’ll be just another bike 
tale for Doug.”’ 

In a few minutes Will and Lee Kindberg, Doug’s parents, ran up, 
brows furrowed in concern. A minute later Tom Branks--another 
missionary--arrived with the van. Dave, Will, Tom and three high- 
schoolers carefully lifted Doug into the vehicle, trying to keep his 


body straight. Dave and the Kindbergs rode with Doug to Lomalin- 
da’s clinic, where the forewarned nurse waited. The four of them plus 
Tom carried Doug into the house-sized infirmary. 

They layed Doug on a table in the examination room, and the nurse 
immediately began testing his reflexes. From where Dave waited in 
the hallway, he could see little. Once in a while he glimpsed the 
nurse’s face. Her expression was intensely serious, and Dave realized 
that his friend was much worse than he had thought. Doug would be 
all right soon though, Dave was sure. 

By the end of the examination, it was midnight. The nurse and Will 
and Lee stayed by Doug; Dave, Tom Branks, Tom’s 25-year-old son, 
and five curious high-schoolers all sat in the hall. The nurse knew 
Doug needed better medical attention, but she could not provide it. 
Lomalinda’s largest airplane-a twin-engine, eight-passenger Evangel-- 
lacked adequate instruments to fly at night and the airstrip had no 
lights, so Doug could not be flown out till daybreak. It would be 
useless to start the 10-hour drive to the nearest good hospital in 
Bogota, since the sun would rise in six hours anyway. So the solemn 
group in the clinic just waited. 

As the minutes ticked by, Doug made no change for better or 
worse. He lay still on the table, breathing shallowly, eyes closed. His 
parents and friends talked quietly, walked up and down the hall, and 
looked in on Doug regularly. 
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Dave sat in a stupor. He knew Doug was in bad shape and guessed 
his recovery would take a while. He thought back on that day--their 
morning in Bogota, their reckless ride to Lomalinda, the euphoric 
homecoming--and he hoped Doug would bounce back soon. They had 
so much to do yet. 

At 2 am. Wednesday, the nurse said to the group: ‘‘There’s 
nothing happening, you guys. You might as well go home and get 
some sleep.’’ So they all trudged out, except Doug’s parents, and went 
home. 

Sleep came slowly for Dave. His exhausted mind tangled with 
thoughts and feelings that begged to be sorted out. The elation at be- 
ing home was tempered by uncertainty about Doug and by physical 
and emotional fatigue. Questions tumbled over each other: What if 
something is really wrong with Doug? How long will we have to stay 
here? How long will it take to fix Doug’s bike? He tossed and turned, 
imagining scenarios and various courses of action. He finally fell into a 
restless sleep. 

In the clinic, meanwhile, Doug was not doing well. He began to 
take irregular, shallower breaths. The nurse shook him and shouted, 
‘Doug! Breathe!’’ It was almost as if all Doug’s bodily mechanisms, 
including breathing, were slipping into oblivion. By jarring his sub- 
conscious mind, the nurse commanded his body to keep working. - 

For several hours Doug responded to the shakes and shouts. His 
breathing would be regular for a while, then it would slow down 
again. As the morning stretched closer to daybreak, the nurse had to 
prod Doug continually to keep him inhaling. About 5 a.m. she placed 
a hand-operated respirator over his mouth and nose, and by squeezing 
an attached rubber bag, forced air into his lungs. Doug’s parents took 
turns helping her. 

At daybreak, Tom Branks and his son came with the van to the 
clinic. With the Kindbergs and the nurse, they lifted Doug by stret- 
cher into the vehicle and drove a mile across waking Lomalinda to the 
small hangar. A missionary pilot waited there with the Evangel, ready 
to take off for Bogota as soon as Doug was inside. He had already 
removed several seats to make room for the stretcher. 

At 5:30 a.m. the twin-engine aircraft roared down the runway and 
lifted into the air. It rose quickly above Lomalinda into the rays of the 
rising tropical sun. The settlement soon disappeared as the plane nos- 
ed northwest to Bogota over the deep-green jungle. 

The beauty of the fresh, sunny morning escaped Evangel’s five 
passengers. The pilot concentrated on flying; Doug’s parents watched 
the nurse desperately pump air into Doug. 

They flew for forty minutes over the Colombian rainforest. Even 
with the respirator, the nurse could not coerce Doug’s body to 
breathe. His breaths grew fewer and fewer as the three missionaries 
watched helplessly. No amount of shouting or shaking could help. 

Finally, Doug stopped breathing forever. At 6:10 a.m. on December 
22nd, Will and Lee Kindberg saw their son die. 

* OK OK 

Dave woke at 7 to the sounds of twittering birds. He got up and 
stretched, then pulled shorts on that he’d discarded on the floor a few 
hours earlier. He walked across the hardwood floor to the phone and 
dialed the clinic’s number. 

The nurse answered. 


Ss Glinicws 
‘*Morning. This is Dave. How’s Doug?’’ 
“Dave. . .oh, Dave. . .”’ her voice trailed off in sorrow and defeat. 


‘‘We tried so hard to save him, but we just couldn’t. On the way to 
Bogota this morning, he just stopped breathing.’’ She whispered, 
‘*He’s gone, Dave. . .I’m so, so sorry.”’ 

So the odyssey ended. 


* * * 
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Doug was buried in a Lomalinda graveyard the same day he died, as 
required by Colombian law. No autopsy could be performed, due to 
lack of adequate equipment and the remote location. It was assumed 
he died of internal head injuries which caused the breathing failure. 

In the following days, Dave hid his shock and grief well, but the 
pain churned deep inside. 

At night, when it was dark, visions crowded into his mind of Doug 
flying over the handlebars. The scene played over and over, followed 
by plaguing memories of Doug’s purple, swollen face before he was 
buried. Dave quickly came to dread nighttime with a fear he’d never 
known before. 

During the day he tried to deal with his anger and guilt and grief. 
He asked himself questions: ‘Why did we go on that last ride? If only 
we hadn’t, he’d still be here. Why was it him who died, not me?” 

Dave felt strangely cheated by Doug. They were buddies. . . he 
shouldn’t have gone. They had so much to do yet~like completing 
their dream trip back to Dallas. 

He felt spiritually empty. Though his head believed that God was in 
control, the knowledge didn’t heal his heart. 

Dave stayed with the Keels family for a week. Then he went back to 
Bogota to make arrangements for shipping both Hondas back to the 
USS. Several days later he flew to Miami, Florida to meet the shipped 
bikes. Doug’s Honda he sent to Dallas; his own he sent to Los 
Angeles. 

In the weeks after his return to the U.S., Dave pondered the mean- 
ing of Doug’s death. A verse recalled from the New Testament kept 
coming to mind: 

““You do not know what your life will be like tomorrow. You are 
just a vapor that appears for a little while, then vanishes away.”’ 
(James 4:14) 

The words reminded him that life is indeed temporal, and his could 
be whisked away in an instant~just like Doug’s. 

That set an urgency in Dave to do something with his life while he 
still had it. He wanted to make his days count, to use them as best he 
could. But how? 

Dave had long wanted to serve his God as a full-time Christian mis- 
sionary. Most missions, though, require a college degree for member- 
ship, and this Dave lacked. He hated the idea of going back to school, 
so had given up trying to join a mission. 

In the next few months back in Los Angeles, Dave struggled with 
decisions. Finally he decided he would return to school. He said to 
God, ‘‘I’ll go back to school if you help me. You know I hate it, but I 
want to serve you full-time, and if that requires a book-learned educa- 
tion, [’ll get it.’’ 

In early April, he bought a Goldenwest College catalog and began 
planning classes. But on April 15th, a mission called Wycliffe 
Associates phoned him. 

“Dave, Wes here,’’ an old friend said. ‘‘We want you to come head 
up our water-well drilling department.”’ 

““Wes, you’ve got it wrong. I don’t have training in that field.”’ 

“*We know what you have and don’t have. We want you.”’ 

So Dave began work with Wycliffe Associates as a missionary 
water-well driller. They trained him, and since April 1984 he’s been 
drilling wells around the world. Much of the work he does is for mis- 
sionary settlements like Lomalinda where Doug died. Dave feels he is 
helping others and serving God, and that’s what he believes makes his 
life count. 

Doug’s death does not grieve him anymore, though once in a while 
that last ride returns in a shocking vision. Sometimes Dave thinks 
back on their homecoming odyssey. He still misses his friend, but 
takes comfort in the thought that Doug just got Home sooner than 
either of them expected. 
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Different Ways 
of Mourning 


Fiction by Shelley Whiting 


hen her family called to tell her that 
her grandfather had finally died, 
Gomez cradled the receiver between her neck 
and shoulder and whispered, ‘‘he’s gone.”’ 
She seemed to be saying this to me, but her 
eyes were focused on the truck in the yard. 

I was sitting in the far end of the trailer 
reading a three-year old issue of Vogue. I nod- 
ded my head to let her know I had heard. She 
wiped her wet eyes with the back of her hand 
and told whoever she was speaking with, that 
yes, she would drive out for the funeral. I 
went into the bedroom to pack our bags. 

I carried the two pieces of luggage out into 
the living room. Gomez was sitting where I 
had been sitting, reading the same magazine. 

“Did you read this interview with the Mex- 
ican Ambassador’s wife?’’ 

I hadn’t, I had just looked at the pictures. 

‘‘Well, she says she loves everything about 
Mexico—especially its abundance. I’ve never 
heard Mexico and abundance used in the 
same sentence.’’ She looked up from the page. 
‘Will you go with me?”’ 

“T’ve already packed. Why don’t you put 
these in the truck?”’ 

Her grandfather had been diagnosed with 
cancer 18 months earlier: first the prostrate, 
then the colon, and gradually every internal 
organ in his solid little body. The family, liv- 


ing out in East Los Angeles, would call 


Gomez with each new cancerous spread. I 
would listen to the grandmother’s calls from 
the extension phone in the trailer’s kit- 
chenette. Afterwards, Gomez and I would 
discuss the enthusiastic morbidity with which 
the old woman described her husband’s slow 
and painful deterioration. She used phrases 
like ‘‘eating him alive’’ or ‘‘scraping his in- 
sides’’ and there would be cheerful inflections 
in her tone of voice with the description of 
each new bed sore. When these phone calls 
were over, Gomez would always say the same 
thing: ‘‘I hate that ignorant cunt.”’ 

We didn’t even lock the trailer when we 


left. Our closest neighbor was fifteen miles 
away, and Santa Fe was 125 miles from the 
neighbor. Besides, as Gomez reasoned: 1.) No 
one would even know we were gone, 2.) Even 
if someone did notice our absence, they were 
welcome to ‘‘squat’’ or even steal and 3.) If 
we never came back, we would never know if 
anyone had been there. Of course, it might 
have had something vaguely to do with the 
fact that we never installed locks on the win- 
dows or the door. 

I knew how the trip would start and I 
thought I knew how the trip would end. It 
was the midpoints of the journey I wondered 
about ... the stops we would make and the 
anxieties that would overwhelm Gomez to the 
point of exhaustion. I only knew of her family 
life what she had chosen to tell me at various 
levels of our relationship. It had all sounded 
vague, as if there was a fragility to the ex- 
istence she led apart from them that was 
either too painful or too shameful to merit a 
full explanation. 

But this is what I knew: Her mother, Elena, 
had married a meatpacker from East Los 
Angeles and they had three sons. Elena left 
her husband for the owner of the meatpacking 
plant. He was twice her age, German and 
dead two months after getting Elena pregnant. 
The meatpacker took back his wife but not the 
little blond bastard, Gomez. Her mother had 
one more child by her husband: a daughter, 
Diana. Gomez was sent to live with her grand- 
parents from the beginning of her life and was 
called Gomez after her grandmother’s maiden 
name. Now the old man who had raised her 
had been ‘‘eaten alive’’ by cancer and Gomez 
was heading west for his funeral. 

It was May and the weather was beautiful. 
The mesa was hot and breezy and everything 
was rust and sapphire blue. We took turns 
driving. Gomez would drive and I would 
climb into the back of the truck and lay down 
in the hot unfiltered sun. When I took the 
wheel she would sit with me in the cabin and 


comment on my strange driving habits. 

“Did you know that you light a cigarette 
every thirty minutes, take exactly three drags 
from it and then let it burn out in the 
ashtray?” 

‘‘Why do you change the radio station 
every two or three songs? I mean, why do you 
even listen to it at all? You just keep singing 
Stand By Your Man.”’ 

This could have become irritating, but I 
knew the source of her angst. Gomez, in the 
six years I had known her, could never be call- 
ed patient—with clerks in supermarkets, 
anyone driving in front of her on the road, 
even me. Just everyday annoyances for a 
young woman who became annoyed easily. 
Yet, I had never seen anyone tap her inner 
anxieties the way her family could. They 
could push every button Gomez had and even 
find new ones that she didn’t even know ex- 
isted. It was as if the family couldn’t decide 
whether to ostracise her or drive her crazy. 
Except her grandfather ... and now he was 
gone. 


I knew this would be a difficult trip for her. 
Pablo, her grandfather, had more innate digni- 
ty in himself than most men ever hope to at- 
tain. Gomez knew that she had been his chief 
source of pride, as he had told her more than 
once. During her childhood he would get up 
at five in the morning, Monday through Fri- 
day, to begin his gardening service, and when 
Gomez had mentioned college he had started 
working Saturdays. The Sabbath was sacred to 
Pablo; he would work in his own garden. 
Gomez would spend those Sundays with him. 
She would giggle and get in his way and 
thoroughly charm him. 

So I let her do most of the driving. When 
she drove she didn’t have time to think about 
putting Pablo in the ground. She just thought 
of following the flat, hot asphalt. 

She asked where I wanted to stop. I an- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A bait shack transformed in- 
to a restaurant, Ruby’s sits 
at the end of Balboa Pier. 
The diner recreates a 1940's 
atmosphere with its art deco 
exterior and its stark white 
interior. 
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Why have people been 
coming to the Harbor House 
Cafe for the past 47 years? 
Manager Sergio Cueva says 
that its 25 different sand- 
wiches and 29 specialty 
omelettes served around the 
clock keep people coming 
back to this Sunset Beach 
eatery. 
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The fountain service at Ed 
Debevic’s in Torrance offers 
customers a choice of 
cherry Coke, Dad’s root 
beer, and good old fashion- 
ed milk shakes. 


Miniature juke boxes, blue- 
plate specials, and neon 
lights create a 1950's Richie 
Cunningham burger joint at- 
mosphere at Hamburger 
Henry’s in Belmont Shore. 


Research by Michele Corella 
Photos by Glenn Williams 
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Return Of The 
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The diner, an American 
icon, is making a comeback. 
During the early Forties, 
these square meal 
establishments lined 
America’s highways ready 
to feed hungry travelers and 
local folks. A diner’s reputa- 
tion rested on its quick ser- 
vice and its hearty but af- 
fordable food. The fare was 
simple: hamburgers, pork 
chops, homemade chili and 
freshly baked pies. At the 
tail end of the Fifties, plastic 
fast food drive-throughs en- 
croached upon the diner’s 
turf. Economics and a 
changing American lifestyle 


forced the diner’s demise. 

Today, restauranteurs and 
patrons have rediscovered 
the diner. From Newport 
Beach to Melrose Avenue, 
neo-diners have capitalized 
on their Forties and Fifties 
counterparts. Bright neon, 
slick vinyl booths and shiny 
chrome trim enhance newly 
remodeled restaurants in the 
diner tradition. Neo-diners 
wouldn't be complete 
without pure Americana 
served piping hot from the 
grill. Patrons can expect to 
loosen their belts after 
eating their favorite blue— 
plate special. 
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Hamburger Henry’s serves 
hearty meals and ice cream 
delights at its checkerboard 
soda fountain. 


se Cae 
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Ed Debevic’s wise-cracking 
waitresses and waiters 
serve meat loaf, roast turkey 
and chicken fried steak to 
hungry folks for dinner and 


hot fudge sundaes topped = 


with tiny American flags for 
dessert. 


Ruby’s boasts original 1940s 
posters, cash register and 
cigarette machine. Patrons 
may enjoy upstairs dining 
with a view of the Pacific. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


melting on the engine,’’ they ask, ‘‘did you, 
Neato.”” 

The character Ronnette is even worse. 
She’s a hair-dresser who‘‘ dropped out’’ to‘‘ 
hang around’’and dye her hair pink and 
would have her art-work in videos if she could 
remember where she left it. Than there’s 
Angel, a girl cruelly satirized as getting 
caught in the drain of her jacuzzi and almost 
drowning. 

It is male characters, however, that serve to 
underscore the importance of Southern 
California as Zero’s setting. Clay’s dealer 
“‘Rip’’ has a poster of the Beach Boys hang- 
ing over his bed. His friend, Julian, will later 
loudly sing their songs before turning a trick. 
This helps set up the logical juxtaposition of 
the California of American legend and its 
real-life version of something not nearly so 
pretty. Both certainly ring true to anyone 
familar with the rock group’s history. 

From James M. Cain’s melodramas, to Ray- 
mond Chandler’s tough guy fatalists, and to 
Joan Didion’s documentation of serial killers 
and run-aways, the facade of California’s 
““good life’’ has been an irresistable lure to 
scores of twentieth century American writers. 
Now, thanks to several recent exposes, we 
can add the Beach Boys’ sleazy past to that 
legacy. 

And these are the Beach Boys! Real-life 
California! It may be this squeaky clean 
misrepresentation that lends credence to the 
charge that you can’t satirize California or 
Californians. Not unlike heavy metal groups, 
they are walking, talking self parodies. 

Perhaps that is why Ellis’ fiction is inter- 
preted as journalism or documentary by the 
New York press: the ugly truth that is being 
covered up by the veneer of tolerant have-a- 
nice-days and take-it-easys and mellow-out- 
mans and palm trees and hot tubs in the tran- 
quilizing, sunny state of Ken and Barbie. In 
this land of appearance over substance, Clay 
hears that his friend Trent has a phony tan 
from a UVA bath. Even the tans aren’t real! 
“Don’t tell anyone!’’ Trent pleads with Clay. 

Critics like Terry Teachout of the National 
Review subscribe to this theory. ‘‘As a novel, 
Less than Zero is less than satisfac- 
tory. As a piece of journalism, though, it is 
provocative and disturbing, even 
valuable...Ellis is remarkably successful at il- 
luminating the glitzy facade of Hotel Califor- 
nia.”’ 

Kakutani from the New York Times again: 
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“‘Less than Zero ends up feeling more like 
a ‘60 Minutes’ documentary on the 
desperate youth than a full-fledged novel.’’ 

Dr. David Peck, the head of Cal State Long 
Beach’s American Studies program, has 
chosen the book for instruction, along with 
the 1951 classic by J.D. Salinger. Though he 
admits to liking the Ellis novel better than 
MclInerney’s Bright Lights, Big City 
because “‘I know these people,’’ Dr. Peck 
nevertheless warns against the possible over- 
reaction to the publisher’s hype. 

“‘T recently attented a conference,’’ he told 
me, “‘where they were discussing the book 
and it was pointed out that the New York 
critics will always praise a book about L.A. 
more if it is really negative and critical. For in- 
stance, Joan Didion’s husband, John Gregory 
Dunne, does not get near the respect in these 
circles as she gets, though I consider him the 
superior writer.”’ 

Also suspect is Ellis’ idea of art itself, Far 
from speaking and theorizing through his 
character, like the Pulitzer Prize-winning ar- 
tist Alice Walker did in The Color Purple, 
and not even attempting Bruce Springsteen’s 
method-acting in Born in the USA, Ellis 
relies instead on painting a surrealistic, not 
altogether unbelievable picture of rich kid self- 
pity and mental illness during the last days of 
the new-wave movement. He hints that 
something is awry, and feebly tries to explain 
it with a couple of hastily conceived 
metaphors. 

“People in L.A. are afraid to merge.’’ This 
would include everyone that drives, not just 
our wasted friend’s generation. To merge 
with society? Responsibilities? On_ the... 
freeway of life? Into adulthood? Is this really 
so profound? 

“Is he for sale?’’ is something Clay’s sister 
asks in jest about a boy she likes, but to the 
melodramatic Ellis, it represents his 
characters’ tendency to be controlled. 

“Disappear here’’-from a_ billboard--is 
what happens to the people who are ‘‘afraid to 
merge’’ when they are ‘‘for sale.’’ 

Indeed, because our narrator is so little 
removed from the other characters, compar- 
ing the novel with The Catcher in the Rye 
and The Great Gatsby seems ridiculous. 
Clay’s pointless point of view could have been 
approached only if old Stradlater and not 
Holden had been our narrator, or if Gatsby 
had been narrated by Daisy. It should go 
without saying that Less than Zero’s Clay is 
no Nick Carroway. Is Ellis saying that our 


generation has only ‘‘Clays’’? Even Sinclair 
Lewis’ classic conformist Babbitt wasn’t 
allowed to tell his own story. Ellis’ describing 
his own world can be compared to a third 
grader writing about third grade, a 
schizophrenic writing about schizophrenia, or 
a cheerleader writing about high school-all 
the right terminology (songs, drugs, clubs, 
etc.) but that’s about all. No artistic state- 
ment. No foil. No conscience. If no one in our 
generation is capable of supplying one, maybe 
it would have been significant to add an older 
character closer to the main action of the 
novel. 

But even a Clay can be pushed too far, 
right? Lest I was unfair, we must account for 
Ellis’ meager attempts at protest. 

Because the characters (even the students) 
do not read, they don’t gain revolutionary 
ideas from books. Indeed the one source that 
seems to talk to them, besides the graffiti on 
bathroom walls, is the lyrics of new-wave 
songs. In lyrics like ‘‘I don’t know where to 
go, I don’t know what to do. Tell me, tell 
me...,’’ and in songs like the Clash’s 
“Somebody Got Murdered,’ and the Go 
Go’s “I Wanna Be Worlds Away,’’ Ellis sug- 
gests, an interested sociologist might find a 
clue to this disaffected generation’s feelings. 

The last third of the book is a string of gris- 
ly events that Ellis hopes will make us believe 
that Clay, even though a victim of Southern 
California herd poisoning, is adequately 
motivated to head back East. 

On page 142, Clay’s longtime girlfriend, 
Blair, drives over a coyote that gets tangled 
under the car. From here on, for the 
squeamish, all hell breaks loose. Less than 10 
pages later, our protagonists are treated to a 
black market snuff-porn movie bought for 
$15,000, featuring a chainsaw, nails, and ice 
picks. (Anyone wishing to charge sensa- 
tionalism, however, would do well to con- 
template the West Coast success of the 
videocasette documentary, Faces of Death.) 

Fifteen pages later, Clay’s burned out nasal 
passages bleed from bad coke, while his friend 
Alana bleeds from an abortion. 

Another fifteen pages and Clay finds out for 
certain that his friend Julien is a homosexual 
prostitute supporting a drug habit. Clay 
himself is hired to ‘“‘watch’’ his friend satisfy 
a perverted John. He decides to do it because 
he ‘‘doesn’t really care’? and wants to see if 
“things like this actually happen.’’ His only 
worry is that his father might find out. 

On page 182, we get a stock, manipulative 
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pimp scene where Julien wants out but is told 
that because of loans and drugs, he ‘‘can’t 
stop now.”’ 

On 186, our heroes find a dead boy outside 
of a night club and each tries to out-blas¢ the 
other. Finally on 188, we get the 12-year-old- 
girlshot-up, tied-to-a-bed, gang-rape-and- 
sodomy-scene. Kaktani described the 
sociopathic philosophy of our protagonists as a 
‘‘particularly nasty combination of EST and 
Machiavelli.’’ Clay doesn’t thus _ partake, 
although paralyzed readers will probably ques- 
tion why his friend’s ‘‘Why not?’’ was not 
sufficiently persuasive. 

Clay is told by his psychologist that he 
should become ‘‘more active and not so 
passive.’’ Clay starts to wonder, for the first 
time, if ‘‘I look exactly like them.’’ No, the 
young man is not an artist, but surely this is 
an improvement. 

‘‘What about me? What about me? What 
about me?’’ Clay asks. 

So who does the newly conscious Clay hold 
responsible for this mess? Typically, he must 
go back to another rock lyric for the answer. 

Almost as an after-thought, we have the 
words of a new-wave song summarized for us, 
about an ‘‘unsatisfied generation...(the despis- 
ed Sixties children, of course-you knew this 
brat had to find some way to indict them) that 
eats their young while (their kids) stare up at 
the bright sky, shielding their eyes.’’ This, we 
are told, becomes the narrator’s field of 
reference for the next several weeks. (I guess 

‘‘afraid to merge,’’ ‘‘is he for sale?’’ and 
‘‘disappear here’’ were getting kind of old.) 

The bathroom wall that earlier begged for 
help, now attacks: ‘‘Fuck you mom and 
dad...you can both die because that’s what 
you did to me. You left me to die.”’ 

But where are the parents in this book? No 
one knows for sure, least of all, the readers. 
The New York Review of Books compared 
this phenomenon to a Peanuts cartoon-- ‘‘the 
adults seem to speak off frame.”’ 

When they show up at all, they say only 
(Clay counts them) four words, or they talk 
about business, or they embarrassedly write 
out checks on Christmas morning for forgot- 

ten presents. 

In another case of adult apathy, a director 
tells of the death of a teenaged stunt man in 
one of his ‘‘movies,’’ though he forgets the 
apparently insignificant detail of the kid’s 
name, while Clay prays that it will come to 
him. 
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According to Ellis, ours is a self-styled lost 
generation that neither Reagan nor the yup- 
pies speak for. (Though, we are led to believe, 
the yuppies are slightly closer to us.) 

So now we finally know whose fault the 
screwed up generation really is. Where does 
that leave this much-hyped book in terms of 
its influence and place in literature? 

Less Than Zero opens with the obligatory 
qualification: ‘‘This novel is a work of fiction. 
Names, characters, places and incidents are 
either the product of the author’s imagination 
or are used fictitiously. Any resemblance to 
actual events or locales or persons, living or 
dead, is entirely coincidental.’’ 

Clearly, then, the book is not journalism, 
for the one vital criterion would be real people 
involved in real events. (At least, a ‘‘not his 
real name’”’ clarification.) Not that journalism 
can’t be satire, as Hunter S. Thompson and 
Tom Wolfe have capably shown, or that it 
can’t be literature, as many journalists have 
proven. Truman Capote even showed that a 
novel could be journalism. Alas, the one thing 
journalism can’t be is fiction. 

So what was it about the book that made 
the New York critics declare it weak 
literature but effective journalism? Could it be 
Ellis’ in-depth characterizations? The state-of- 
the-art slang and familiar, believable settings 
and scenes? The fact that Clay himself seems 
modeled after Ellis? The detailed and exact 
descriptions of modern youth? Which of these 
qualities is new to fiction? 

So Gatsby was really Fitzgerald. So Garp 
was really John Irving. The simple fact of the 
matter is that these books are not journalism 
because they don’t claim to be. Neither does 
Less Than Zero, It is not. Still, the concen- 
sus seems to be that though Less than Zero is 
not about youth, but ‘“‘told within it,’’ and 
that it is not a ‘‘coming of age novel,’’ unless 
in the sense of the sexual pun, it is most effec- 
tive and gripping as simulated journalism. 
The highlights of Clay’s world are not that 
different from the news he listens to: 

“*A woman had her throat slit and was 
thrown from her moving car in Venice. A 
series of fires raged out of control in 
Chatsworth, the work of an arsonist. A man 
in Encino killed his wife and two children. 
Four teenagers died in a car accident on 
Pacific Coast Highway. A guy named Conan 
killed himself at a fraternity party at UCLA. 
A local man tried to bury himself alive in his 
backyard because it was so hot, too hot.’’ 


“Nothing makes me happy. I like 
nothing...I don’t care. If I care about things, 
it’ll be worse. Just be another thing to worry 
about. It’s less painful if I don’t care.’’ 

“It’s hard to feel sorry for someone who 
doesn’t care,’’ Blair tells Clay as we, the 
readers, nod in agreement. 

Though full characterization is not one of 
Ellis’ strong points, the females take such a 
particular beating, I can’t imagine the book 
being of much interest to women. 

One female reviewer, Mary Jo Slater of the 
New York Times, said, ‘‘The...partygoers in 
this novel are so incapable of moral or critical 
thought that the reader may be numbed into 
an inability to judge it as literature. J hated 
reading the book for more than 20 minutes at 
a stretch, but that was partly because Mr. Ellis 
succeeded in making its world hellish.’’ So 
what can it be judged as? 

Terry Teachout attempts to put the book 
and its press in proper perspective: ‘“The real 
problem here is likely peer pressure. Forty 
years ago when block-buster novels were writ- 
ten by people like John P. Marquand instead 
of people like Danielle Steel...these authors (of 
Less Than Zero and Bright Lights, Big 
City)...would have been properly lauded as 
charming popular novelists with a deft hand at 
satire. Nowadays...(they are)...brought out in 
Vintage contemporaries series and inap- 
propriately praised by people who should 
know better...(they are)...the predictable result 
of this revolution of rising expectations.”’ 

Is Ellis actually hoping to reach people with 
this depressing tale? The novel’s limited suc- 
cess may be due to its non-sentimental por- 
trayal of a generation’s lack of convictions, 
but it remains to be seen how many of us will 
care to read a book about our celebrated lack 
of caring. A recent Gallup poll revealed a 6% 
drop in readers for the 18-24 age group. 

All this said, Less Than Zero does stay 
with you. I do believe that readers will be 
reminded of parts of it when they walk into 
someone’s home and see MTV on with the 
sound turned down. Or if they’re at a really 
bad party. Or if they’re waiting in line to see a 
tr ovie at Beverly Center and the rest of the 
mall is already closed. 

So what is Less Than Zero? Ultimately, it’s 
an often believable, if over-rated, book that is 
less the finding of our voice than it is 
undeniable evidence of the need for one. 
Maybe it’s even an indication that Ellis could 
become one. 
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‘The Loser”’ 
(Continued from page 32) 
bad about it, so I guess I’m still human.” 

Although he was still human enough to 
grasp at the threads of hope that he would 
soon be released, Tim was also realistic about 
his situation. Writing home on September 10, 
1983 he said: ‘‘My lawyer tells me that I 
should be transferred home before the end of 
the summer. I’m not putting a lot of hope in 
it. I’ve learned the hard way that putting hope 
in anything here only ends up in putting you 
on a bummer. Oh well, I’m keeping in shape 
and doing my best to keep my head together. 
This place is so crazy that sometimes it’s not 
easy. I’ve gotten to where all I can do is laugh 
at it all.”’ Tim had been in Fresnes prison for 
nearly five years. 

Tim found that some things were harder to 
laugh off than others, as his letter of June, 
1984 illustrates: ‘‘Things are crazy around 
here. The guy in the cell next to mine killed 
himself last night. Cut his veins open on his 
arm. It seems like whenever there’s a full 
moon all kinds of strange shit happens. I’m 
still holding up though.”’ 

As a way of coping, Tim began to keep 
more and more to himself and to write almost 
everything down. He was making the best of a 
bad situation in the only way he knew how. 
After five years in prison, Tim spoke and 
wrote fluent French, he was well read and in 
the best physical condition of his life. ‘I’m 
keeping in shape so I can catch some good 
tubes when I get out of here,’ he wrote. 
Thoughts of surfing and home were still up- 
permost in his mind. 

In his sixth year, due to Tim’s growing 
seniority, he was moved to a better part of the 
prison. From his new cell he wrote: ‘‘This 
section of the prison is a lot different from the 
place I was before. I look out my window and 
I can see the real world, cars, houses, buses 
and all.’’ 

Even though Tim could see the real world, 
he still wasn’t part of it. All he could do was 
dream about his old life, friends and surfing. 
The thought of being free to surf, swim or 
simply do whatever he wanted to do was 
becoming an obsession. On November 11, 
1984 he wrote:‘‘My muscles feel like tight 
springs this morning. I’d give anything to 
run. Yes, simply run. It doesn’t sound like 
much but in here when you have walls all 
around, it’s everything.’ 

As Tim retreated further and further into 
himself he was no longer certain he had a hold 
on his sanity. His scrawled messages became 
more introspective as time progressed : 
“Sometimes I feel like I’m on a big acid trip. 
What I’ve been going through these last few 
years is just too weird to be true. But I kind of 
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get off on weirdness now.’’ 

“I’ve really been into my dream world. I’m 
beginning to believe it’s all the same thing 
when you come to understand it. It’s just that 
we've been raised to think that there’s a dif- 
ference between sleep and being awake. 
Sometimes I wonder if I’d be opening the 
door on these things if I weren’t in prison. I 
find myself asking a lot of questions about 
things that I always took for matter-of-fact. 
It’s like my mind has taken a detour into a dif- 
ferent realm. On the outside we’re all too 
caught up in the race to check things out. Do 
my jeans have the right name-tag? It the 
disco open tonight?’’ 

Later, in a letter written on May 2, 1985 
Tim again questioned his sanity: ‘‘I’m living 
on the floor these days. I put my matress on 
the ground and am using my bunk as a desk. 
It gives the cell a good feeling to have 
everything low to the ground. The guards 
think I’m a little crazy. Maybe they’re 
right.’’ 

To help keep his mind off himself, Tim 
became involved with a pair of birds after 
building a bird-box for his window. He spent 
hours watching them build their nest, coun- 
ting each trip as the two gathered materials: 
“‘They really work hard. In one hour the lit- 
tle guys came and went seventy-three times 
with twigs, string and stuff.’? Seventy-three 
trips out into the world ... free as a bird. 

After nearly eight years in prison, Tim is 
due to be released sometime in March of 
1987. This year he was offered the chance to 
finish the last year of his sentence in an 
American prison. He turned it down. Com- 
ing home to serve out his sentence would 
have meant giving up his seniority and 
friends. ‘‘I’ve moved a few cell blocks,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘I’m in a real good one now, (can you 
get ‘good’ in prison?)The cell doors are open 
all day, you can shower whenever and cook. 
It might not sound like much, but it’s a lot 
better than where I was.”’ 

With less that a year to go Tim has had 
plenty of time to plan what he wants to do 
first. As soon as he gets back to California, 
he’s going to take a long surf trip down the 
coast, alone. A lot has changed since Tim’s 
been gone and adjustment to freedom won’t 
be easy, as he’s the first to admit. Although 
he says his days of dealing drugs are over for 
good, finding his place as a useful member of 
society is going to be tough. Tim hasn’t had a 
real job in nearly eighteen years. 

For now, he’s taking one day at a time and 
dreaming of the day he’ll be set free. Sitting 
on the floor of his cell, using his bunk for a 
desk he writes: ‘‘Well, guys and gals, take 
care and the next time you get bummed out, 
think of me and you’ll go on a good one.’’ 
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Mammoth 

(Continued from page 15) 

more can provide you a hearty meal and still 
only charge you a ten spot at the most. 

Grumpy’s Rocking R Saloon and Eatery (on 
Old Mammoth Road, close to the corner of 
Main Street) is a casual, down-home place 
with old favorites like open-faced sandwiches 
and chili. It also has a big bar, shuffle board, 
and a big screen t.v. showing ski films all 
night. John’s Pizza (farther down Old Mam- 
moth Road) is a small place with a big pizza 
menu. They will make any combination you 
want, including peanut butter chili pizza, 
which tastes surprisingly good. Berger’s 
Restaurant on Minaret Road, serves awesome 
burgers at modest prices (good place to stop 
after skiing). 

After a hearty meal, you might feel ‘‘skier 
burnout’’ taking effect. It’s that feeling in 
your body that says, ‘‘I don’t care if it’s only 
8 p.m., I’m tired and I’m going to bed.’’ But 
don’t let it cheat you out of a night on the 
town. The ‘‘hot’’ night spots change from 
year to year but a few places have remained 
among the favored. Whiskey Creek (on the 
corner of Main and Minaret) has been a local 
gathering spot for generations. They have live 
entertainment and an extensive bar. 
Grumpy’s and the V.I. both provide a coun- 
try western atmosphere. For dancing, The 
Rafters (on Old Mammoth Road) is a good 
bet. 

Following a night of fun and games, Sunday 
morning will not be as stressful as Saturday 
was. You can wake up a little later, along with 
everyone else in town. Skiing on Sunday will 
usually be more fun since everyone else is a 
little more relaxed. You’ll also make a lot of 
runs in the morning because those 15,000 
skiers tend to trickle in a bit slower. Take ad- 
vantage of it and make lots of turns. 

A good plan of attack for Sunday is to ski 
hard until 1 or 2 p.m., have a good lunch and 
head home by 3 or 4 p.m. Following this 
itinerary means you can get home by 10 p.m. 
You can count on being less tired, avoiding 
traffic, and getting more sleep (which you'll 
need after expending all that energy on the 
slopes over the previous two days). If you 
want to get your weekend’s worth, you can 
ski until 4 p.m. and then head down to Bishop 
(an hour away), grab some dinner, and head 
south. Remember, though, that you may have 
gained an hour of skiing but that extra hour of 
driving through L.A. or Riverside at midnight 
feels like a journey through the Twilight 
Zone. 

Surviving a high energy weekend at Mam- 
moth is easy...as long as you look ahead, stay 
balanced, and are prepared for anything...just 
like skiing. 
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Mourning 

(Continued from page 46) 

noyed her by unravelling the Exxon map all 
over the front seat and arbitrarily closing my 
eyes while tracing the highway with my 
finger. My finger stopped at Pampa, Arizona. 
I didn’t like the sound, so I continued my 
Braille search. Winslow. 

“‘T want to stop in Winslow,’’ I announced 
as though I had distant relatives who founded 
it. 

We stopped at a diner in Winslow, Arizona. 
“Lil’ Ed’s’’ sign was cobalt blue neon, and 
underneath in the same neon (only red and 
flashing) it said ‘‘Lots 0’ Eats.’’ It had that 
chrome—diamond tuck Naugahyde look 
about it and I’d never been in a place like that. 
For me it was prime fantasy material for some 
romantic Americana fascination. There were 
campers and R.V.’s and, most importantly (to 
my urgent need of fantasy), trucks: 
16-wheelers with antennas jutting into the air 
and rubber tire flaps with chrome stenciled 
figures of nude women which slapped at the 
back tires in the desert wind. 

As we walked through the parking lot, 
Gomez counted how many different out-of- 
state plates were on each truck. Just as she 
was reveling in the fact that a huge semi had 
fifteen different license plates, I saw a little 
rock garden with cactus flowers and a statue 
of the Madonna. 

“*Gomez...look at this,’’ I said stopping in 
front of the make-shift religious shrine. 

She began walking across the parking lot 
towards Mary and me. Her eyes squinted at 
the scene, partly because of the deceiving 
purple-red desert dusk and partly because of 
the distance. But when she stood beside me 
she just shook her head and dug the toe of her 
boot into the white and turquoise painted 
gravel. ‘‘I understand you feel as though I 
need some little ritual—some ‘acceptable’ lit- 
tle purgence of grief in order to really ‘feel’ 
my sense of, let’s see, how would you say it? 
Loss? Jesus, you understand nothing. Let’s 
eat.’’ She turned and began to walk towards 
the diner. I stared at the shrine in the dust for 
a few moments, then followed her. 

I had met Gomez’s family once. We had 
driven out to California at the beginning of 
her grandfather’s illness. He had called and 
told her he needed to see her. She knew he 
would want to see only those he really cared 
about. It was his final attempt at trying to 
make her feel at ease with her unusual upbr- 
inging while, most importantly, also instilling 
in her a sense of ‘‘specialness.’? He wanted 
her to know that she was a part of the family, 
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but that she was special enough to take them 
or leave them. 

I liked Pablo. In fact, he was the only 
member of the family I liked. And it was ob- 
vious by every gesture he made that he wor- 
shipped Gomez. Her three older brothers 
ranged from stupid to pathetic. All of them 
had had tattoos and one of them wore a hair- 
net. Her little sister, Diana, had returned to 
see Gomez. 


Elsie. Elisenda. The Grandmother. She real- 
ly bothered me. A good deal of my uncomfor- 
table feeling had to do with the way she look- 
ed. Or the way she didn’t look. 1 was expec- 
ting a fat, brown, round Mexican mama and I 
was confronted by a tall, slim redhead with 
regal moves and sharp green eyes that darted 
about so quickly that to follow her glances 
made me dizzy and nervous. I don’t 
remember her sitting down once the entire 
three days we were there; she was constantly 
pacing in the living room and occasionally 
stopping in front of the gold baroque mirror 
to look at herself or suck in her stomach. | 

Elisenda spoke to me twice during our visit. 
That was two times more than she had spoken 
with Gomez. The lack of reaction to their 
mutual lull was not peculiar—at least no one 
else seemed to find this civil silence between 
grandmother and granddaughter odd. After a 
day or so I didn’t think it was either. Actual- 
ly, it seemed as though it was the only way. 

Gomez had told me it was no use for her to 
try and speak with Elisenda. Both of them 
would voice the same old grievances and twist 
the knife in the same fashion, but their voices 
would be flat, tired. It was as though they 
could have carried on their nasty conversation 
without the other’s presence being necessary. 

The first time Elisenda spoke to me, she 
told me about Elena, her daughter and 
Gomez’s mother. We sat in the ‘‘den’’ on a 
velvet sofa that Elsie had just had re 
upholstered in ‘‘dusty rose.’’ The tone of her 
voice was low, gossipy and condescendingly 
personal: 

Did I know that after Hector and Elena 
were reunited Gomez was sent to her and 
Pablo? Pablo was elated, but then he was a 
bastard too (and they, bastards, always seem- 
ed to be drawn to one another, didn’t they?) 
Well, then Hector and Elena had little 
Diana a few years later, but Elena was going 
‘‘mental.’' Elena enrolled in a Berlitz Ger- 
man language course and started calling 
everyone Gomez. Could I imagine how she 
(Elisenda) must have felt... having to watch 
her only daughter go ‘‘loco’’... And it took 
so long. But Elena had always been a selfish 
woman, it was obvious that’s where Gomez 
inherited her rude behavior. Two of a kind, 


those two. It’s too bad they couldn’t have 
gotten to know one another. Maybe they 
could have compared notes on how to shame 
and humiliate those who are only trying to 
do their best... for instance, did I know that 
three days before little Diana’s Presentation, 
Elena decided to kill herself. So many last 
minute details to attend to and Elena kills 
herself. Selfish. Of course Elisenda had need- 
ed help with the funeral arrangements, not 
to mention the final touches on the 
Presentation. Gomez had _ intentionally 
ruined both events, Oh sure, everyone had 
said it was the florists’ fault, but Elisenda 
knew better. I should have seen the look on 
poor little Diana's face when the florist 
delivery boy entered the community center 
with a wreath saying: Rest in Peace. Then 
placed it at the head of the table where little 
Diana and ber fifteen matrons sat looking 
horrified. And Elena, God Bless Her Soul, 
“laid up’’ at Garcia Brothers Mortuary 
with fifteen Presentation gardenia corsages 
tossed into her casket ... 

I couldn’t listen to any more of her self pi- 
ty. I excused myself. Elisenda patted the back 
of her hair and straightened her pearl 
necklace. She had made her point. I had only 
two days to go in that house and I prayed she 
would leave me alone. Or maybe die. 

The last day we were there I knew Elisenda 
had something she wanted to say to me. 
Everytime I would enter a room she would be 
hot on my heels. I took three walks in a 
neighborhood that frightened me, washed my 
hair four times in one morning, and finally 
ducked into the kitchen—a room she entered 
as seldom as possible. 

She found me looking out the kitchen win- 
dow at Pablo’s vegetable garden in the 
backyard. Gomez was helping her grandfather 
mulch tomatoes. They were laughing, stick- 
ing their hands in the soil, drinking from a 
thermos. 

Elisenda was standing at my side, watching 
me watch the garden. From the corner of my 
eye, I could see her stare at me and I pretend- 
ed not to notice. 

“It must get lonely for you two girls living 
out there in the middle of nowhere. If you ask 
me—”’ 

I turned to face her and asked her rather 
absently if she had been talking to me. She 
rose her eyebrows and asked if Gomez and I 
were ‘‘funny—you know, homo.”’ 

Looking into those shrewd green eyes I 
could finally grasp the hell that must have 
been Gomez’ childhood: accusation, resent- 
ments all unspoken but nevertheless omnipre- 
sent. A little girl who looked like no one ... 
passed off on someone else like a pawned 
watch. Although I could find Gomez 
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overbearing and obnoxious a good deal of the 
time, I could now see why she was always on 
her guard, snubbing others before being snub- 
bed ... cutting her losses, as it were. 

Still she had always had Pablo to counteract 
the effects of Elisenda. I returned my gaze to 
the garden—the sick old man and what he 
considered to be his only family, Gomez. 
They touched hands and dirt while smiling at 
one another, the little neat rows of green 
sprouts and tomato stakes. 

Elisenda tried to bring me back into her 
world: ‘‘It’s not as though it was easy raising 
her. Lord knows she was my cross to bear.”’ 

‘‘Elisenda?’’ I asked. 

“Yes?” 

“Fuck you. 

Gomez scooped mulch with a hand shovel 
and poured it over Pablo’s head. I could see 
their mouths stretch with laughter; all I could 
hear was the water gushing from the kitchen 
faucet as Elisenda washed her hands. 

We left that afternoon. Her grandfather 
looked tired but he still insisted on putting our 
bags in the truck and it seemed to mean a 
great deal to him so no one objected. Except 
Elsie. 

Elsie stood with us in the driveway, ad- 
justing the chain, pinned at both collars that 
held her sweater to her shoulders. Shaking her 
head, she muttered about Pablo straining 
himself—and for what? To prove to Gomez 
he wasn’t sick? 

Pablo continued to arrange the bags in the 
truck’s cab in silence, but there was such ten- 
sion in his jerky movements, and such a flat 
smoothness around his usually wrinkled hap- 
py eyes. He finished packing us up and turned 
to face us. He took a hankerchief out of is 
back pocket and wiped his face with it. 

“Sweating and huffing and puffing... 
Thank Jesus, you don’t drop dead right here 
in the driveway.’’ Elisenda was ready to con- 
tinue, but I saw it coming. 

Pablo let a rage release from a soul he knew 
was dying along with his body. He let all of it 
out in a way that suggested he knew he would 
never be able to do it again. So he let it all 
pour out right there in the driveway: the way 
Elsie had treated Gomez all these years; her 
failure as a wife and mother; her chains on her 
sweater. Where all this fury and the energy it 
took to unleash came from amazed all three of 
us as we stood in the driveway staring at the 
sick old man, who was red, yelling and shak- 
ing his fists at the tall, pale redhead he wished 
had been fat, brown and round. 

Elsie ran into the house in tears. Not tears 
of hurt or pain, but tears of shame because 
two of her neighbors had watched the entire 
scene. That was, to Elisenda, true humiliation. 
When we stepped into the truck, Gomez was 
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crying and so was Pablo. | think they felt they 
would never see one another again, so they 
said nothing. They just looked at each other 
and held hands. 

I did all of the driving back to New Mexico 
on that trip. Gomez slept, cried and ate Nacho 
Cheese Doritos. 


Gomez and I walked into ‘“Lil’ Ed’s’’ and I 
wasn’t disappointed. It was everything I 
wanted it toe: waitresses with beehive ‘‘hair- 
doo’s’’ and hankies tucked into their Timex 
watches, fat truckers in plaid shirts and 
baseball caps sitting at the counter twirling 
left to right on their stools talking to 
whomever would listen about the food, the 
waitresses and their hauls. I wanted to sit at 
the counter with them, maybe start up a little 
conversation about trailer parks, bowling 
alleys or trucks. But Gomez grabbed my arm 
and began to steer me in the direction of a 
booth near the cash register. One of the 
truckers watched this and muttered 
something about the two of us being ‘‘a 
coupla dykes.’? (Funny—you know, homo.) 
There were only two waitresses in the diner 
and at least forty people. We had gotten the 
last booth and our waitress stopped by our 
table, looking harried and tired and like she 
hadn’t had a good time since 1962. 

“T’ll be right with you girls.’’ 

I told her she looked as though she could 
use a break and she said as soon as she took 
care of us she was going to do just that. 
Gomez gave me one of her ‘‘don’t you dare’ 
looks, but I acted as though I didn’t notice. 
She went into the kitchen and came out with 
a little clear plastic cosmetic bag and a por- 
table make-up mirror. She emptied all of her 
make-up onto the tabletop and began to 
““freshen-up.’” 

“I’m Connie. So where’re you gals 
headin’, you ain’t carryin’ hauls, are ya?”’ 

Gomez told her we were going to L.A. for a 
funeral—her grandfather’s. 

“TI buried my daddy, well my step- 
daddy—well the man my mama _ lived 
with—six months ago. I loved that man.’’ She 
put down her mascara wand, tilted her head 
back and closed her eyes tightly. When she 
collected her composure, she went back to the 
make-up. 

“‘But,’’ she continued, “‘you just have to 
pick up and move on. Daddy wouldn’t have 
wanted me to give up my education.”’ 

I asked her what she was studying. 

“Fashion design. I’m in this cor- 
respondence course sponsored by a big 
designer in Miami Beach. Yes, I do believe he 
would have wanted me to continue with my 
career plans. So,’’ she said, looking at Gomez, 
“‘don’t you let this tragedy break you. You’re 
strong; I can tell.”’ 
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Gomez smiled at Connie and watched her 
put the finishing touches on her make-up. 
“You seem wise, Connie.’’ 

‘“Well, I guess you could say I’m... world- 
ly. My lands, I ain’t been no place, but I know 
people and I’m a darn good judge of 
character. That’s why I know you’re 
strong.’’ Connie looked over at me. ‘‘No you 
ain’t so strong. You seem more like a follower 
to me... but you’re sweet... you know, sen- 
sitive. 

Gomez was right about Connie, she was 
wise. She was the kind of woman who could 
make people feel easy; the kind of person who 
could calm reasonable fears and doubts with 
an anecdote and some colloquial small talk. 
Although she wasn’t educated, she had, as she 
said, attended the ‘‘college of hard knocks and 
majored in life.’ In another time and another 
place Connie would have been a cliche; at the 
moment she was exactly what Gomez needed. 

Connie’s break was over and she took our 
orders: chicken fried steaks, mashed potatoes 
and biscuits. (‘‘Them biscuits is old enough to 
vote, but if you want... ’’) We ate our dinner 
and I kept trying to make conversation, but all 
my attempts were thwarted by Gomez’ 
silence. 

After a few moments she looked up at me: 
“I don’t want to go.”’ 


I opened my mouth to speak, to ask why. 
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She held up her hands as if to stop any ques- 
tions that might be posed on her. She had 
thought about it and she had made up her 
mind. That was all. She glanced around the 
diner trying to locate Connie, and when she 
spotted her grabbing plates off the counter, 
she yelled over to her. 

“‘Connie, would you go to the funeral of so- 
meone who has been dead for, oh say, a year 
and a half?”’ 

Connie raised her eyebrows and slowly put 
the plate back down on the countertop. ‘‘Is 
this a trick question?’’ she asked suspiciously. 

Gomez shook her head. 

“Well, hell no. Jesus, that’d be ignorant, 
just pure and simple.’’ She picked her plates 
up again as if she were annoyed by such a 
stupid waste of her time. 

“‘Words from the wise. C’mon.’’ Gomez 
began walking towards the door. I quickly laid 
some money down on the table and hurried to 
catch up with her. 

Now I understood her underlying dread of 
those health report phone calls she had receiv- 
ed from her grandmother during the months 
prior to Pablo’s death: to Gomez he had 
already died. The last remnants of his whole 
being had left not long after our visit. The 
cancer had made him tired, the medication 
altered his perception and he began to rely on 
Elisenda for everything—something he would 
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have never done, had his will be intact. His 
will and his pride had been the two facets of 
his simple personality Gomez had cherished; 
they were also the two Gomez inherited. She 
wasn’t going to watch a ceremony that was 
more Elisenda’s fanfare than Pablo’s farewell, 
They had said their goodbyes that day in the 
garden. 


In the parking lot we passed the Madonna. 
Gomez gave her the ‘‘peace’’ sign. Maybe it 
was the ‘‘victory’’ sign, I didn’t know. And it 
really didn’t matter. 

I climbed into the truck on the passenger’s 
side, but before I could shut the door behind 
me, Gomez punched my leg. 

“‘Hey, I’m not driving,’’ she said. 

“It’s your turn still, and besides it relaxes 
you.”’ 

She thought about this for a minute and 
then said: ‘‘I don’t think I’ve ever been relax- 
ed.’’ She began pushing me over to the 
driver’s side and then tossed me the keys. 

“But I’m going to start ... right now.”’ 

The gravel crunched under the truck’s tires 
and little clouds of crushed rock and white 
powder shrouded over the wheels, blowing up 
to our open windows in the breezy evening. I 
pulled onto the highway and manuevered the 
truck east. Back to the trailer ... or someplace 
in that direction. 
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Bring Back The Bond of Belmont Shores 


It’s Friday night. My portable stereo is 
singing a blend of jazz blues. I’ve just opened 
a cold cooler and laundry is next on my agen- 
da. The beige, pushbutton phone has been in a 
coma all day and my only way of knowing my 
lifeline to the outside world is alive is the 
dialtone heard when I lift the receiver. Yes, 
the beginning of another wonderful 
weekend...counting quarters and keeping an 
ear cocked for a ringing phone. 

If they had a sorting event in the Olympics, 
I’d be the Greg Louganis of laundry, scoring 
perfect ‘‘10s’’ in whites and colors. Endors- 
ing name-brand detergents and bleaches 
would enrich me when my competing days 
were over. Maybe I’d even do a Lite beer 
ee gia with Bob Uecker or John Mad- 

len’. 

That short-lived fantasy ends as I see the 
pathetic image of myself throwing clothes in 
two piles. I’m boring. That realization calls 
for drastic measures. I get another cooler and 
I turn up the tunes and think back to my 
James Bond image, adventuresome, athletic, 
shrunk to size and skinny shape of Pee Wee 
Herman before reality hits me like dinky Dan- 
ny DeVito below the belt. 

Staring dejectedly at the massive mound of 
dirty dungarees, I’m reminded of my late 
hamster, Leonard, he drowned during a heavy 
rain. Unfortunately, his yellow tinted 
Habitrail was underneath a leak I never 
detected in my ceiling and it quickly filled 
with lethal rain water. Luckily I still had three 
days left on the two week warranty on the 
Habitrail and was able to get my money back, 
so it wasn’t a total loss. 

Lounging lengthwise across the television is 
Peon, my cat who knows how to fetch, which 
is umique for a cat. Yep, my cat is more in- 
teresting than I am. I take a swig of wine and 
reach for the volume knob. My drab predica- 
ment envelopes me like a scratchy wool army 
blanket. Why am I smart enough to know 
how boring my life is? Why can’t I live in my 
Bond fantasy a while longer? And why does it 
cost a buck to use the washer? 

I remember the good ’ol days, yesterday, 
when Bond -- Mark Bond -- met mystery and 
intrigue around every corner, even when do- 
ing household chores.... 

Bond rifled through the deeply shadowed 
apartment as the moon filtered through the 
bamboo shades. Searching under stacks of 
‘Classified’? USA Todays and in pockets of 
designer Levi’s, he gathered precious, flat 
spherical silver. Sliding quietly into the night, 
Bond now grabs his six tuxedos with mat- 
ching socks, the sea breeze rippling his 
perfectly combed hair without messing it. 
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By Mark Mulqueeney 


Moving down a dimly lit corridor that leads to 
a small room, he opens the door with a special 
key made of a light alloy. Only six were 
known to be in existence, held by other agents 
in the complex, plus Mr. Big, the bloated toad 
who black-mailed the agents monthly for the 
privilege of living in their swank digs. 

The agile agent places four pieces of silver 
lifted from the first floor penthouse in slots 
designed solely for receiving them. Glancing 
up at the highly technical control board, Bon- 
do (as his friends call him) notes the complex 
dial and button sequence. Years of training 
and luck have made him a master over this 
square, off-white, enamel machine. Quickly 
turning the knob to ‘‘cold water’? and 
pushing the button labeled “‘start,’’ he 
listens. The patter of running water echoes off 
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its the room, instinctively locking the door 
behind him. Like the machine he just left, his 
veins flow with ice-cold water. 

Thirty minutes later, the ruggedly hand- 
some Bond again slipped into the small room 
quickly and silently, moving with practiced 
control, deftly shoved the soaked silk socks 
-from bin one to compartment two. The room 
was deathly quiet as he dropped in the desired 
“‘dinero’’; only the faint buzzing of the 
fluorescent lights and his own shallow 
breathing were distinguishable in the still 
night. A motor noisily kicked in as the metal 
box registered the clinking coins and the cubi- 
cle once again vibrated to a hypnotic hum. 
When the appliance achieved maximum effi- 
ciency, Bond departed, locking the door out of 
reflex with a quick twist of the wrist. 


Illustration by Tom Laura 


the stucco plastered interior. Agent 003.5 ex-_ 


Two large unblinking eyes greeted Bond as 
he returned to his apartment, momentarily 
sending a cold chill down his back that luckily 
stopped at the base of his spine. As the beast 
emerged from the shadows, he recognized 
Hunter Cat, a minature panther with soft 
grey tiger stripes and white booties. What 
made this friendly mouser a marvel -- aside 
from her penetrating pupils - was her flair for 
fetching. Pejon would pounce on frisky foes 
disguised as wadded-up balls of typing paper, 
bonded of course. then return the prey and 
drop it at the agent’s black-leather German 
walking boots. 

Bond admired this finicky feline’s indepen- 
dent ways and survival skills ... she’d be 
gone for days, then show up with a prize wor- 
thy of her heritage -- chicken nuggets and a 
small Coke. He never actually saw her eat her 
catch, but Pejon’s puss told the whole glut- 
tonous tale, and her triumphant expression 
vaguely resembled 003.5’s own after a fast- 
food feast. 

Bond and Pejon played ‘“‘Sic the 
Stationary’’ for what seemed like hours - un- 
til she batted the last piece of papyrus into her 
plastic Morris water dish. Bond grabbed the 
soaked leaf and let fly a fastball strike worthy 
of Dwight Gooden. Peon raced to the wall and 
watched the wad smack with a loud splat; it 
stuck there like a fistful of hot spaghetti. 

Bond smiled professionally. But not for 
long. He heard a buzzing sound . . . the sound 
of a lemming using a blow dryer in the 
distance .. . but that was impossible. Leonard 
was in rodent-hell now. Leonard, Bond’s pet 
lemming, a faithful furry friend,had commit- 
ted suicide. The blackmailed agent had warn- 
ed Leonard against watching the National 
Geographic special on ‘“‘Living with Lemm- 
ings,’’ but it was all for naught. Leonard grew 
lonely viewing the film, until drawn to the 
bathroom, where he flushed himself down the 
toilet. A note (scrawled in periwinkle blue 
crayon) was left on bathroom tissue and said, 
“*L8R, Len buddi.’’ He never was much of a 
speller. 

Then that buzzing sound? Bond’s brilliant 
brain searched its massive memory banks. Of 
course! The drying apparatus ... warning of 
wrinkles if left unattended! A slow smile stret- 
ched across 003.5’s face as he moved stealthi- 
ly through the night and back to the cubicle. 
The case of the clean clothes was closed. 

Well, time for sock roulette; 14 went in but 
only 13 will return. Looks like something 
Bond should investigate .... The missing 
sock assignment. Maybe next Friday. Time to 
feed Peon and make plans to visit Leonard’s 
resting place before the folding frenzy begins. 
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Jet America’ Personal Passport 
Frequent Flyer Program gives 
you free trips to good time 
places like Hawaii, London, 
the Caribbean and Mexico. In 
no time. Because our Personal 
Passport travel awards are based on the 
number of trips you take rather than the number of 
miles you fly. So you get equal credit for every Jet 
America flight. Even short trips. 
After your first six flights, you'll receive a free first 
class upgrade. Other free flights and bonuses are 


IT DOESN’T TAKE A LONG TIME 
TO HAVE AGOOD TIME. 


awarded every 6 flights thereafter. And now, Personal 
Passport has teamed up with Hertz, Jet Americas 
number one rental car, to give you 
ce rentals, plus valuable upgrades. Hertz 

est of all, you can claim your 
awards as soon as you've completed e 
the required number of flights, without waiting 
weeks for processing. So, find out about Jet Amer- 
icas Personal Passport travel awards. See your travel 
agent, or call Jet America. It won't be a long time 
before youre having a great time on one of our spec- 
tacular Personal Passport vacations. 
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Somewhere out there is the career that you've been 
working toward. And your diploma is an important tool 
in attaining your goals and building the future you want. 
However it takes many tools to build your future, and one 
of the most necessary is sound financial planning with a 
dependable institution such as Home Bank. 


At Home Bank our experienced staff understands the needs 

of developing young professionals. We take the time to get to know 

you and help answer any questions you May have. We offer a com- 

plete range of banking services, custom designed to your particular 

needs and with the ability to adapt and grow as you grow. For instance. . . 

our 24 hour teller card gives you complete access to your funds, anytime, day 

or night (a particularly useful tool for those busy days ahead). Of course we also 

offer a full range of checking and savings accounts as 

well as a variety of Time Deposit Accounts. 


So stop by and let one of our financial counselors 
help you develop the program that’s right for you. 
Knowing our customers...knowing their needs... 
and responding to those needs. For over 36 years 
Home Bank has understood what it takes to be 
successful. 
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